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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers 


you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 





























The Driving 
Force 


For Human Machinery is 
Delicious Quaker Oats 


Every atom of energy—every spark of vitality— 
comes from something fed. 


It’s the same with children as with locomotives. 
Their power to do things depends on supplies of 
stored-up energy. 


That’s why children need a vim-food — need it 
in abundance. So do workers of all ages. And 
that means Quaker Oats. 

One fair-sized dish of Quaker Oats supplies a 
thousand calories of energy. Nothing else grown 
can compare with it. 

We have made this vim-food a dainty. We have 
made it so luscious that millions of mothers insist 
on this matchless brand. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delectable Energy Food 


This is why Quaker Oats so The result is a delicacy which 
excels in flavor and aroma. has won the world. For many 
We pick out for it just the years, the mothers of a hundred 





big, plump oats. Allthe puny, ations have sent to us to get it. 
starved grains are You, in America, 
careful are we Quaker door—at any gro- 
that we get but cerystore.Andthe 
Quaker Oats We have made to our | half cent per dish. 
from a bushel. order—from pure Alumi- You get this 
these grains both Boiler. It is extra large this matchless 
dry heat and and heavy. We supply flavor—when you 
for cooking these flakes : 
and enhance the in the ideal way. it in- Oats. And we 


discarded. So find it right next 
ten pounds of Cooker price is only one- 

We apply to num —a perfect Double extra quality — 
steam heat, to fix it to users of Quaker Oats order Quaker 
flavor. Then we sures the fullness of food promise that you 











roll them into value and flavor. See our always will. 
large, white, offer in each package. Please remem- 
luscious flakes. ber this. 

10c and 25c per Package 


Except in Far West and South 











The Closed Car 


so necessary to a successful social season, was never more superb 
in character and appointments than for the approaching winter. 
Body types in variety and a wide range of color schemes and 
finishing fabrics, now ready for Winton Six buyers, assure exclu- 
sive beauty for your personal car, and lend a new charm to 
winter engagements. It is not too late to place your order now. 


The Winton Motor Car Company, 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities. 












































Rainy Days Don’t Matter When You Have 


MECCANO 


Bry: you don’t know what glorious times you can have with 
Meccano unless you've already got an Outfit. Ask any 
enthusiastic Meccano Boy what it means to build Meccano models 
on a rainy day, a wintry evening, or any time that’s spare time. 
He'll fetch a smile that grows sunnier every second, and that will 
tell you more, perhaps, than anything he will say. 


You can build this Telpher Line in the illustration, and scores of other engineering 
models in shining steel. Cranes that raise, lower and carry loads, all kinds of 
Bridges, Lathes for real wood-turning, machines of various types, Battleships, Mon- 
oplanes, and so on. There is no end to the number you can build and devise. 


Get a Meccano Outfit and begin to build at once. No Study. Each Outfit 


is complete with all necessary parts for build- 


FREE BOOK NO. 2 ing the models; also big illustrated Instruction 


. The story of | Book. No extras to buy. At Toy, Depart- 
MECCANO| Meccanobythe ment and General Stores everywhere. 
Meccano Boy. 
Interesting read- 
ing all the way. MECCANO PRICES 
Full of pictures. = No. 0............... i i cdnineteiaih $10. 
a Write for Free = No. Boece. eeeeee es YR Reeeesenaser $14. 
Book to-day— Re $4. No. 5 (Presentation Outfit) $18. 
ae kk eer emer $6. No.6 ” “$36. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc., 71 West 23rd St., New York 


Corner of Sixth Avenue 
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Che THANKSGIVING CAME @ SHAN TY TOWN 


| By Corinne Rockwell Swain Ug 


OR three bleak days 
F and nights in late 

November the 
northeaster had beaten 
savagely at the strip of 
island beach. Elsa God- 
frey looked from the 
windows of her tiny 
cabin with growing de- 
pression and rebellion. 
That gray blur to the 
south was a chain of 
giant dunes, bristling 
with the skeletons of 
ancient, half-buried ce- 
dars; several dim 
blotches to the north 
were some empty sum- 
mer cottages half a mile 
away ; northeast, on the 
inlet bar, the gray-green 
surf thrashed itself into 
a rage. 

Altogether, it was a 
grim outlook for a 
twenty-year-old bride, 
fresh from a gay little 
inland town. The pros- 
pect of living beside the 
ocean had seemed at- 
tractive and desirable 
when she married Evan 
Godfrey three months 
before. They had settled 
in ‘* Shantytown,’’ in 
one of the cabins beside 
the life-saving station, 
until they could get a 
more comfortable home. 
Summer visitors had en- 
livened the little settle- 
ment up at the point, 
and fine weather had 
given Evan much lei- 
sure. But since the be- 
ginning of autumn, one 
storm had followed an- 
other, and she had found, 
to her dismay, that her 
husband was the slave of wind, tide, and every 
vagrant wisp of fog along the coast, and that 
for most of the time a wife seemed to be an 
unimportant element in the life of a govern- 
ment coast guard ! 

‘*And to-morrow’s Thanksgiving !’’ the girl 
said to herself, with a little sobbing laugh. 
She was thinking of the festive preparations 
that had always marked this time of year at 
her old home. 

Then she suddenly sat up, listening, and 
quickly brushed away a telltale drop from her 
lashes; the next moment the door opened, and 
her husband came in. With him came a gust 
of wind, laden with spray. As Evan shook 
the water from his blue cap and his uniform, 
he surveyed his wife with a wide, slow smile. 
Elsa tried to smile back. 

‘*Some kind of a storm!’’ Evan commented. 
He stood with his back to the little stove, and 
looked with satisfaction about the neat little 
kitchen. ‘‘Thought I’d run over a minute, 
and see how you were making out; got to go 
on patrol pretty soon. Say, Elsa, I reckon I 
can’t get off to-morrow to eat Thanksgiving 
dinner with you, for no one’ll get liberty day 
if this weather keeps up. Even if it clears, 
itll be Jim Marvin’s turn; he missed his to- 
day. ” 

“*T might have known something would upset 
my plan!’’ Elsa’s soft voice had a little edge 
of bitterness, for the long, lonely gray days 
had worn upon her untried patience. ‘‘This | 
storm’s enough to spoil any holiday—rain, 
rain, rain, till it seems as if I should fly to| 
pieces |’? 

She moved restlessly from one small window | 
to the other, and looked out with dull resent- | 
ment: northward, the same angry sea and | 
deserted houses; southward, the same sand 
hills, with their twisted trees. | 

Evan’s frank face clouded for a moment; his | 
wife’s mood puzzled him. Then he remem- 
bered with compunction that when she had 
come to Shantytown as his wife, she had left 





behind her a number of lively sisters and | get there by noon; most likely the rain’ll be | defiantly. 


brothers and jolly young companions. He} 
took her hand with awkward tenderness. 
‘*T reckon you’re homesick, Elsa,’’ he said, 
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DRAWN BY 8. J. ROSENMEYER 


CAPTAIN TURNER'S GREAT HAND HA 


gently, and turning toward the window, he 


looked out at the tumbling gray sea to the) 


north. 


‘Maybe I am, a little,’ she admitted. ‘‘Of | 


course, it’s my first Thanksgiving away from 
the folks, and they do make so much fuss over 
all the holidays. If you and I could have had 
our nice, homy little time together, Evan, it 
wouldn’t matter so much ; but now—it seems as 
if there weren’t much left to be thankful for !’’ 


‘*But you see, dear,’? Evan said, kindly, | 


‘*we never can count on celebrating anything | 
much, with me in the service, and so we’ll 
just have to make the best of it. I guess 
that black duck I shot will taste good to 
you, anyhow, won’t it? And don’t worry | 
about me, for we’ll have a good dinner, too, | 
over at the station.’’ 
at the cupboard, and 





D SETTLED UPON EVAN’S SHOULDER. 


|have thought of it before. But somehow, 
since we got fixed so comfortably here, I sup- 
| posed you were contented, same as me. 
I was raised, they never made much of holi- 
days, you know, and so I wouldn’t mind your 
going a bit. How about it?’’ 

To Elsa, in her perverse mood, his words 
brought more misery than comfort. Evan, it 


seemed, did not even care to have her near | 


him! 

**T suppose I might as well, if you don’t 
want me,’’ she said, forlornly; then, noticing 
the hurt look in his eyes, she added, hastily, 
‘“*T mean, if we can’t be together anyway. 


Anyone misses the home feeling when Thanks- | 


giving comes round. ’’ 


Evan looked wistfully about the room; after | 





smiled. ‘‘Say! Got 
any of that ginger- 
bread left??’ 

**T guess there’s one 
piece, in the outside 
safe, ’’ she replied, list- 
lessly. ‘‘Take it, and 
I’ll make some more. ’’ 

As he went out, she 
sighed, with a new 
wave of self-pity. 
How like a boy he 
was, with his blue Nor- 
folk jacket and curly 
hair—absorbed in 
things to eat when she 
was longing for sym- 
pathy! He came ina 
moment later, balane- 
ing a huge piece of 





THE LITTLE CAB 
TO HIM WO 


| gingerbread on his hand; he was radiant | 


with an inspiration. 

‘*Look here, girlie!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Why | 
|don’t you pack up and go home to-morrow, | 
in time to eat dinner with your folks? You 
ean take the seven-fifty in the morning, and 


over by midnight. Your mother will be 


be more cheerful there for you. I ought to! 





had seemed to him 
wonderfully cosy and 
homelike. But he only 
said, gently: 

‘*Well, if you feel that 
way, it’ll do you good 
to go. I’ll try to run 
over a minute, early 
in the morning, and 
help you start. Good 
night !’’ 

She laid her cheek 





child who is sorry for 
a naughty mood, but 
who is not quite able 
to say so. She watched 
him cross the bleak, 
sandy slope, and after 
he had gone, gazed out 
into the twilight at the three other tiny cabins 
like her own, with the square gray tower of 
the station rising above them like a sturdy 
protector. Later, as she prepared her solitary | 
supper, she wondered whether she ought to go. 

‘*But why shouldn’t I1?’’ she asked herself, 
‘*Since Evan has to be at the station | 
| any way, I might as well run home for a day 


IN HAD SEEMED 
NDERFULLY 
HOMELIKE. 


something like a real Thanksgiving. ’’ 
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against his, like a tired | 
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After 
packed what she would 
need for the journey, 
and set the little cabin 


supper, she 


in order. The work 
seemed to drag, and it 
was late before she went 
to bed. She slept fit- 
fully. 

When the alarm clock 
woke her before dawn, 
she sprang up with a 
sense of relief. She 
mended the fire, and set 
the kettle boiling. Just 
as daylight came, she 
sat down to her break- 
fast. As she rose to 
clear away the dishes, 
she heard shouts from 
the station. Captain 
Turner’s voice rang out 
peremptorily as he gave 
an order; then there was 
a rumble, as if the doors 
of the boat room were 
being rolled back. 

Elsa hurried to the 
door, and looked out. 
Yes, the boat room stood 
wide open! As _ she 
watched, something, tall 
and spectral in the gray 
light, moved out, and 
the great surfboat on its 
wagon thundered down 
the runway. There was 
a pause, while the men 
took fresh holds on the 
ropes; then they van- 
ished round the curve of 
the short, sandy road 
that led down to the 
beach. 

Elsa knew, of course, 
that the life-saving serv- 
ice was maintained for 
the purpose of aiding 
seamen in distress; but 
all she had seen of the active service was the 
practice drills, in which the crew of stalwart 
men disported themselves becomingly and efti- 
ciently with surfboat and beach apparatus. 
The grim word ‘‘wreck’’ had conveyed a men- 
ace too vague to trouble her. But now she be- 
held Evan suddenly summoned forth into the 
tempest, without even a chance to say farewell! 
How silent the tiny house had become! A 
dark blue sweater, hanging on a nail below 
| the clock shelf, caught her eye; that was his, 
and he was going out to battle with the storm. 
If anything should happen to him! At the 
thought, all her smouldering discontent fell 
into ashes. 

She put on her heavy raincoat, threw a scarf 
over her head, and ran to the station. It was 





Suddenly he looked! six years of life with no home except the | deserted except for Mrs. Turner, the keeper’s 
station, the little cabin | 


wife, who stood in the doorway. 

‘* Yes, it’s a wreck, a three-masted schooner, 
on the inlet bar,’’ Mrs. Turner replied to Elsa’s 
excited question, and added, kindly, ‘‘ But 
don’t you get scared, Mrs. Godfrey. They’ll 
come back all right. I used to get anxious, 
too, when I was first married, and Hiram was 
new to the work; but he’s been at it now, 
surfman and keeper, for almost twenty years, 
and there’ve been no accidents to speak of.’’ 

Mrs. Turner was calm, although there was 
| faint look of anxiety in her eyes. 
| ** Hiram’s telephoned to Cap’n Rupert 
| James, next station. below,’’ she went on, in 
her steady voice, ‘‘to join him, and bring his 
beach cart ; so maybe they can use the breeches 
buoy, instead of going out in the boat; the 
wreck’s pretty near shore, they say. Had 
your breakfast? 'That’s good; we’ll go down 
to the beach together as soon as I get things 
fixed up a little here.’’ 

Somewhat calmed by the elder woman’s 
kindly common sense, Elsa waited for her for 
afew moments. Then, arm in arm, they went 
down the path between the dunes. The rain 
had stopped, but it was all they could do to 
| make headway against the northeast gale. In 
the dull light, the beach looked ghastly and 
wild; it seemed flooded with strange runlets 





| pleased to death to see you, and it will certainly | or so, and have a little fun, just so it’ll seem | and pools. 


| As the two women reached the shore, they 
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saw that the crew from the next station had | 
arrived, and that they were preparing to| 
use the beach apparatus. Some of the men | 
were burying the sand anchor, to which the | 
hawser and breeches buoy were to be attached; | 
others were unloading the ‘‘ crotch’’ and | 
placing tackle. Captain Turner and two of | 
his crew knelt upon the sand, placing and | 
sighting the gun that was to carry the chat | 
line to the wrecked vessel. The two women | 
stopped a short distance behind the group, 
and watched. 

Boom! went the little mortar suddenly, as 
Captain Turner jerked the lanyard. Elsa’s 
heart was racing; Mrs. Turner looked seaward, 
following the flight of the shot line. 

‘*T guess that reached ’em!’’ she said, in a | 
satisfied tone. Elsa looked, too, conscious, 
with a little shock, that so far her thoughts 
had been more concerned with the rescuers 
than with the wrecked vessel. The big schooner 
was stranded about three hundred yards from 
shore, and the sea was breaking over her with 
shattering blows. Huddled up on the forward 
house were half a dozen forlorn bundles; wad 
was a moment before Elsa realized that they | 
were men. 

In another moment her pity for the poor 
wretches on the ship was crowded aside by a 
sudden anxiety for her husband. Where was | 
he? The sturdy figures of the 
life- savers looked so much 
alike, as they ran from place 
to place; and with the two 
crews there seemed so many 
of them! Ah, there he was, 
safe and sound, busily haul- 
ing the whip line from the 
reel. 

Assured of his present 
safety, she glanced back at 
the schooner. The shot line 
had reached its destination, 
and the stronger whip line 
attached to it was being 
drawn out; the men on the 
ship would secure it to the 
mast. The hawser would 
follow next; Elsa knew that, 
for she had often seen the 
breeches buoy drill on shore. 
As it started on its way, 
she rejoiced that things were 
going on so well. In an- 
other moment, she saw that 
something had gone wrong; the men on the 
ship seemed to be struggling frantically to 
pull in the line, but the line would not move. 
Captain Turner shouted some brief orders to 
his crew. 

‘*The whip line has got twisted with the 
hawser somehow,’’ Mrs. Turner explained to 
Elsa, ‘‘and they can’t make it run through 
the block. No one’s fault—the wind and 
cearrent are so strong they can’t keep the 
lines free, specially with no help out there. 
They’ll have to cut loose, and try another 
shot. ’’ 

Elsa nodded, vaguely understanding; she 
was looking again for her husband, but this 
time she did not find him. 

‘*Where’s Evan?’’ she demanded, excitedly. 
‘*T can’t see him at all!’’ 

‘*Bless you, child, he’s all right! No one’s 
in any danger yet. I think he was sent up to 
the station for a spare whip line. Yes, here 
he is now!’’ she added, as a powerful figure 
came down the road ona run. It was Evan, 
and as his quick eye noticed his wife’s pres- 
ence, he waved his hand without slackening 
his pace. 

‘*Don’t you catch cold, kid!’’ he called, 
laughingly, over his shoulder; and his cheery 
thought for her, in contrast with her own mood 
of nervous anxiety, braced and steadied her 
somewhat. 

Just then the early morning train whistled, 
as it passed over the inlet bridge; it vaguely 
suggested something that she had once meant 
to do. But in another moment she had for- | 
gotten all about her proposed visit to her home ; 
she was intent on the work of the life-savers, 
who were making ready to try the breeches 
buoy again. Elsa knew that if this attempt 
failed, the surfboat would have to go out into 
those giant breakers. 

Breathless, she watched while Captain 
Turner fired the gun again, while the new 
whip line was bent on and the hawser attached. 
Then the captain gave the signal to haul away. 
But again the wind and the racing current 
interfered, and tangled the lines; the exhausted 
men on the schooner seemed too feeble to help 
effectively. 

‘*T doubt if we can make it,’’ said Captain 
Turner. ‘Must be fouled close to the schooner, 
don’t you think?’’ 

His colleague, Captain James, nodded sagely. 
‘*That’s it,’? he agreed. ‘‘Not much use 
trying to get ’em off with the breeches buoy. 
Her crew’s played out, and can’t help us 
any.’’ 

‘*Well, we’) try the boat. ’’ 
turned to the waiting surfmen. 
men,’’ he said, simply. 

The two crews stepped forward as one man. 
Unconsciously, Elsa pressed nearer, scarcely 
breathing in her suspense, as the keeper selected 
to man the lifeboat those men who were known 





Captain Turner 
**T want eight 


| Slid the great surfboat from the trucks and into 


| defeat; the little crowd that had gathered on | 
| the beach stood silent, except when now and 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“SORRY TO HAVE KEPT YOU 


With a feeling in which pride and despair | at last, when it seemed that the struggling 
| mingled, she looked at her husband, as he|crew must have reached the end of their 
| stood in the foremost group. How big and | endurance, the boat rode in triumphantly on 
strong and handsome he was! Of course they | the back of the biggest and wildest of the great 
would take him. She was proud that it | combers. The men sprang out; the shore crew 
should be so, but—and then her heart seemed | rushed to help them. Quickly they wrapped 
to drop, and she swallowed hard. Captain | the limp forms of the shipwrecked sailors 
Turner’s great hand had settled upon Evan’s|in blankets, and carried them up to the 
shoulder. station. 

‘“* . . . and Godfrey,’’ the captain said. The boat was soon on the trucks again, and 
‘‘There, that makes eight. Now, then, boys!| while the two captains conferred, the crew 
We’ll push the boat in, about a hundred yards | stood for a moment of rest before the final pull 
above the wreck, to allow for tide and cur- | to the station. The men among the spectators 
rent. ’’ | pressed about them with words of praise and 

Promptly at his command, the men deftly 


the angry surf; the big life-savers, in their 
cork jackets, stood in their places along the 
sides of the boat, steadying it with iron muscles, 
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offers to help at the ropes. Evan, as he stood 
a few paces apart from his mates, stretch- 
ing his tired arms, saw a familiar little 
figure running toward him, with her fair 
hair blown about her face and a world of 
welcome in her blue eyes. He smiled through 
his weariness, and he opened his arms to take 
her in. As he was only a matter-of-fact man, 
he would never know just what had hap- 
pened to Elsa’s point of view since their last 
meeting; but it was very pleasant to hear her 
murmur: 

‘*T’m so thankful, Evan—so thankful to have 
you home again !’’ 





TREYANKEE@ZRIDGHIAND CLUB 








while the sea boiled about their waists. Then, 
at the word they shoved off, and tried to 
scramble to their seats. But just when it 





Sy Samuel A Derieux | 








seemed that they had successfully launched 





the boat, a mammoth wave, rearing its crest 
above their heads, almost upended ‘the craft, 
and hurled it back upon the strand. Patiently 


| the men tried again and again, only to meet 
in front of the Ridgeland Hunt Club. A big 





and Watley climbed down and tied his mule | 
to the hitching rack. 
was stiff from his long ride, | 
which had begun before day, 
his face was bluish red with 
the cold, and as he blew on 
his fingers, his breath hung 
in the air like steam. 

He went up the walk to) 
the clubhouse. The main 
building had been the man- | 
sion of Colonel Prestridge, | 


then gasps or cries of alarm arose. Elsa} 


father had served throughout 
the great war. A Northern | 
hunt club had bought the | 
mansion, and added wings 


the long, 
building, with smoke ascend- 
ing from every chimney, was 
very imposing. 


WAITING,” HE SAID. 


misgave him as he strode uP | 
stood in a sort of daze; her only definite feel- | the steps and knocked. A negro in livery | 
ing was that if she took her eyes for an 


instant from the third man on the right side | Forsyth was expecting him. 


face above the rolling, pine-covered hills, | he’s going to try him out to-day. 
when Watley Taylor pulled up his mule | Forsyth now.’’ 


He 


in whose regiment Watley’s | 


and additions. To Watley, | 
rambling white | 


It was the first time he had | 
been there since the club had | 
bought the place, and his heart 


opened the door, and told him that Mr. “he said. 


Here’s 


[te winter sun had just pushed its red | the place. Forsyth fell in love with the dog; 


Forsyth came in quickly. He was a hand- 


white and black setter jumped from the buggy, | some young man, with a frank face and open 


brown eyes. ‘‘Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing,’’ he said. He shook hands with Watley, 
and introduced him to the other men who 
| began to come in. ‘‘That’s the finest-looking 
| dog I ever saw,’’ hedeclared. ‘‘Here, Jake!’’ 
| he called to a servant. ‘‘Put an extra place 
by mine, for Mr. Taylor. You’ll eat break- 
fast with us,’’ he said to Watley. 

It was a fine breakfast—quail on toast, cakes 
,and maple syrup, coffee and yellow cream. 
| ‘The’ men talked, laughed, and joked like boys 
on a lark; the stout, ruddy old gentleman was 
the jolliest of them all. But Watley could eat 
| little; his mind was on Frank in the other 
room—Frank, whom he had brought to the 
club to sell; Frank, who loved and trusted 
him. 

After breakfast, the men gathered round the 
fire; Forsyth called Watley apart. 

‘* Hardwick’s going with us,’’ he said, 
‘tand he’s going to take a pointer of his. 
| Can Frank beat him? By the way, where’s 
your gun?’’ 

**T didn’t expect to hunt,’’ said Watley. ‘‘I 
just expected to show you round—and let you 
see Frank.’’ 

Forsyth frowned. ‘But that’ll never do,’’ 
‘*Here, Jake, go up to my room, and 
| bring that gun off the table, and two boxes of 





of the boat, catastrophe would follow; mean- 
while, she must breathe very softly, or some- 
thing in her head would break. 

At last, after what seemed hours of desperate 


Watley stepped into a large room, where a | shells. ’’ 
fire of oak logs crackled up the chimney of Jake left, and returned with a gun, which 
a broad fireplace. Above the mantel hung an | Forsyth handed to Watley. The boy felt it— 
elk’s head with spreading antlers; about the light, perfectly balanced, beautiful. Forsyth 





to have the greatest strength and endurance. 


room were tables and leather chairs, and on the | 
floor rugs made of the skins of wild animals. 


struggling, the men succeeded in launching 
the boat. With long, steady strokes they pulled 
slowly away toward the schooner. The cap- 
tain stood high in the stern, and from that 
perilous perch steered a straight course with 
his long oar. 

As the boat went out into the surf, Elsa 


setter, sat close to him, and looked up with 
brown eyes. Watley did not meet the look. 
Then Frank shoved his cold nose against his | 
turned toward Mrs. Turner, and slipped her | master’s hand; still Watley did not respond, 
hand through her arm. The older woman, and Frank at last turned away and blinked 
who many times had watched her husband go | gravely at the fire. 

out into the storm, gently patted the girl’s| From an adjoining room came the rattle of | 
hands, and comforted her. To- 
gether they stood looking out to 
sea, where their husbands were 
fighting against the turbulent 
waves. 

**Soon as the boat comes in,’’ 
said Mrs. Turner, as if no doubt of 
its safe arrival could have existed, 
‘*T must run back to the house and 
make coffee; the kettle’s on back 
now, and most ready to boil. I did 
lay out Hiram’s dry things before 
I came down. I tell you, when a 
time like this comes, it’s nice to 
be staying on the beach, instead 
of over on shore, not knowing 
whether the boys are taking decent 
care of themselves or not! Even 
if we can’t go out in the boat, 
it’s a comfort to do the little homy 
things that count, isn’t it?’’ 

Her motherly face glowed with satisfaction, | dishes, and upstairs men could be heard stirring 
but Elsa’s flushed suddenly. Then, when she | about and calling to one another in the sharp, 
thought of the bureau where she kept Evan’s | strange tones of people from the North. Pres- 
clothes in neat array, she breathed freer, | ently a fat, ruddy old gentleman strode into 
knowing that all was well. And wouldn’t she| the room. He was so immaculate in his hunt- 
make a big pan of gingerbread, just as soon | ing clothes that Watley glanced in embarrass- 
as — herve at his own rough boots and the frayed 

‘* There—they’ve reached the schooner!’ | edges of his overcoat. 

Mrs. Turner exclaimed. ‘‘ Now they’re tryi ing | ‘*Good morning!’’ cried the man, cheerily. 
to take off the men!’’ |**Keep your seat. Say, what.a dog you’ve 

While the boat fought desperately to maintain | got there—a beauty if I ever saw one. Hard- 
its position against the breakers, everyone wick, come here a minute and look at this | 
looked, and counted, with breathless pauses dog!’’ 
between the counts: | 

‘*‘One—two—three—four—five |’’ | room. 

All of the sailors in the wreck had at length! ‘‘Good morning !’’ he said, and came up to 
succeeded in making the hazardous leap into the fire. ‘‘Oh, you’re the young man Forsyth 
the surfboat. | and I met. 

Then, as the life-savers began their perilous | beastly cold. I didn’t know you Southern 
journey back to shore, anxiety and suspense | people had such weather. ’’ 
reigned anew. Sometimes the boat dipped, ‘‘Wait till the sun really gets up, Hard- | 
out of sight, hidden by the huge waves, and | wick,’’ said the fat man, ‘*then it will be | 
then Elsa’s heart dragged down with a sicken- glorious. You say you and Forsyth are going | 
ing weight. But the lifeboat always appeared | out to-day ?’’ 
again, riding like a white waterfowl on the) ‘‘Yes,’’ Hardwick replied. 





dark water; nearer and nearer it came; and | I ran across this young man on the edge of | 


Watley sat down by the fire, and spread out | 
his red hands to warm them. Frank, his | 





THE MAN WAS COUNTING OUT THE MONEY. 


Another man in hunting clothes entered the 


How are you this morning? It’s) 


‘*Forsyth and | 


filled his pockets with shells. 
**T tell you, young man,’”’ said a ‘big 
man, putting his hand on Watley’s shoulder, 
‘*Forsyth’s a sly dog: he wants to bring some 
birds home; he knows that he and Hardwick 
| can’t kill ’em. See?’’ 
The men laughed, and Watley smiled. These 
| Yankees were cordial, after all, cordial and 
friendly. Amid a chorus of good wishes, he 
and Hardwick and Forsyth left the room with 
Frank. At the kennels, where bird dogs of all 
colors and sizes barked and tugged 
at their chains, Hardwick turned 
his pointer loose; the two dogs 
sprang for the fields that lay be- 
hind the clubhouse. 
A glorious morning it was. The 
clubhouse stood on a hill that 
commanded a fine view of brown 
straw-covered bottoms and wooded 
hillsides. The sun was well up: the 
frost had melted into beads of water 
that sparkled on every blade of 
grass. A finer day for sport could 
not be imagined. 
In the first straw field, they came 
upon Frank. The setter’s head was 
erect, his tail straight out; he was 
motionless as a statue, except for 
his nose that quivered, and his eyes 
that rolled about, watching their 
approach. Watley remained in the 
rear. Hardwick and Forsyth advanced eagerly. 
The birds rose with a whir, and four shots 
rang out. One bird fell, and Frank brought 
him at once to Watley. 
All day, as they hunted, Watley’s admiring 
eyes were on Frank; the setter breasted the 
straw like a strong swimmer. Hardwick’s 
pointer was swift also, but Frank had the 
better nose and judgment. 
Watley ate supper at the club, where 
| Forsyth praised the dog. After supper the 
| dreaded ordeal took place; Forsyth took him 
up to his room, and made him sit down. 
‘*What’s the price for the dog?’’ he asked. 
Watley thought a long time. Frank lay 
blinking at the fire. The dog had done un- 
usually well that day, and Watley was proud 
of him, yet he half wished he had not made 
such a showing. Suddenly he had an inspira- 
| tion: he would put the figure so absurdly high 
that Forsyth would not come up to it. 

| “Two hundred dollars !’’ he said, with beat- 
ing heart. - 

| ‘‘Done!’? cried Forsyth, and took out his 
pocketbook. 

Watley gasped with astonishment; here was 





















his unheard-of: offer accepted. The man was| morning he woke to face a day of wretched- | up to my room; bring the dog. Well, Frank, | favor. 


counting out the money. He had not dreamed | ness. Even the sun did not shine; the sky 
that anyone, much less a cool-headed Yankee, | hung low with sodden clouds that drifted from 
would give $200 for a dog. 
of bills in a sort of daze, and rose togo. Frank 
got up at once to follow. 


*““Go back, Frank!’’? he commanded, in a 
voice that he tried to make stern. 

The dog looked up at him questioningly; 
his tail dropped and he hung his head. 

‘*T’ll take good care of him, old man,’’ de- 
clared Forsyth, with a kindly, sympathetic 
light in his eyes. 

Again Watley started toward the door; again 
Frank followed. The master did not dare 
stoop down to pet his dog—his dog no longer; 
he did not dare bid him good-by. A lump 
was rising rapidly in his throat. He shook 
hands with Forsyth, and closed the door on 
Frank. As he went down the steps he thought 
he heard a soft whine and a scratch behind 
him. A negro had hitched up the mule, and 
he drove forlornly home under the silent stars. 
He had made a fine bargain, but his heart was 
heavy with loneliness. 

When he got home, his mother and aunt 
were waiting for him; he told them of the 
sale. 

**O Watley,’’ cried his mother, ‘‘you can go 
off to school next session! I do hate to see 
Frank go, but your schooling means more than 
any dog. Your father would have had it that 
way, and so would Frank if he knew.’’ 

‘*Yes, but Frank doesn’t know, and that’s 
just it,’’ said Watley, forlornly. 

The next morning he drove to town, and 
deposited the money in the bank. He had 
never had so much before, but it seemed like 
blood money. It was afternoon before he got 
home. As he drew near the old house, set 
far back from the road in a grove of naked 
oaks, his heart sank. For two years he had 
never come in sight of home that a splendid 
white and black dog had not bounded out to 
meet him. He drove into the yard, half expect- 
ing tosee him. Again and again while he was 
feeding and milking the cows, he found himself 
on the point of calling Frank. Many times 
in his loneliness he had talked to Frank, and 
the dog had seemed to understand. Watley 
remembered with what solemnity the dog had 
followed his father’s coffin to the grave. 

‘*T reckon a man’s a fool,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘to think so much of a dog. But if I’m 
a fool, I can’t help it.’’ 

The next morning he got up early, and made 
fires in the sitting room and in the kitchen 
stove. When he stepped out into the yard, 
there, frisking about, whining with joy, was 
Frank! A fragment of broken chain rattled 
on his collar. Watley stooped down and put 
his arms round the dog’s neck. 

*“‘Old Frank,’’ he said, ‘‘come back to his 
master. ’’ 

He looked about, and listened. His mother 
was not yet up. The dim red sun was rising 
cold; the fields were gray with frost; there 
was no one in sight. His heart beat wildly, 
he clenched his fist, and his face grew hard. 
He started on a run, with Frank bounding 
before him, across the fields of dry cotton 





“AND MIND: NO ONE’S TO KNOW 
ANYTHING ABOUT IT—HEAR?" 


Watley shut himself into his room with his 
gloomy thoughts. 

He did not intend to steal the dog; he would 
just keep him, and then send the money to 
Forsyth in New York. But did he have a 
right todothat? The dog belonged to Forsyth, 
bought at Watley’s own figure. He thought 
of his mother, of her joy that he was to go 
away to better schools. Did he have a right 
| to disappoint her? He knew he 
| did not. He knew that the thing 
|he had done was wrong, and 
| that he would despise another 
| boy for the same act. But Frank, 
| poor dog, wanted to be at home; 
Watley had noticed yesterday that 
the faithful fellow’s neck was 
swollen from the plunges.he had 
made against the chain. ‘I 
can’t send him back!’ he 
groaned, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

Suddenly, then, he seemed to 
hear his father’s words: ‘*‘My boy, 
| above all things, act a manly part 
| in life’’—words uttered on the very 
day he died. It had been a bullet 
that the Yankees had driven into 
him years before that had really 
caused his death. 

‘* Acta manly part!’’ The words 
sounded like the call of a trumpet. 
Watley rose with a new light in his eyes. 
He unlocked his door, went downstairs and 
put on his old overcoat. He hitched up the 
mule in the muddy lot, came back and told 
his mother where he was going, and then drove 
to Mose’s cabin and let Frank out. The dog 








stalks, through a patch of woods, to the cabin | jumped about him, barking with joy at his 
of old Uncle Mose, the only tenant on the little freedom. Watley made him get into the buggy, 
farm. jand pulled the oilcloth over him. Then, 
‘*Uncle Mose,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to stop | through the storm and the splashing mud and 
up the dog in your woodshed. Don’t let him | the gathering darkness, he drove toward the 
out. And mind: no one’s to know anything | club. 
about it—hear?’’ | As he drew near the clubhouse fear began 
He went back home. Breakfast was ready, | to assail him. If he told the truth, Forsyth 
but he had no appetite, and ate only a few | would scorn him, and would hold him up to 
mouthfuls. ‘Then he threw his axe over his| shame before the other men. Perhaps the 
shoulder, and started for Northerner would have 
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old fellow, you ran off, didn’t you?’’ 
When they had reached the room, he turned 


now, and have some coffee.’’ He pressed a| 
button. } 

A negro appeared and took the order; pres- | 
ently he returned with a cup of steaming hot 
coffee and some rolls. 

‘*When did Frank get home?’’ asked For- 
syth, when the servant had left the room. 

**Day before yesterday.’’ 

‘*Day before yesterday !’’ Forsyth exclaimed, 
with raised brows. ‘‘I wonder where he’s 
been all the time?’’ 

‘*T kept him hid,’’ said Watley, desper- 
ately. 


‘*Hid?’’? asked Forsyth. ‘‘Hid?’’ 


‘‘Mr. Forsyth, ’’ began Watley, and set down | 


his coffee. ‘‘I reckon a man’s a fool to love a 
dog; but I love that dog. You see, I raised 
him from a pup; I nursed him when he was 
sick; I trained him. It took many a lickin’ 
to bring him round, didn’t it, Frank? He’s 
been my partner for two years now. And 
when he came home and was glad to see 
me, I just acted the sneak. I locked him 
up.’’ 
** Locked him up, did you?’’ 

‘Oh, I intended to send you the money,’’ 
Watley said. 

‘“‘Of course you did. 
minute. ’”’ 
| ‘**You men don’t know,’’ continued Watley, 
| **what it means to love a dog.’’ 
| **Don’t you believe that! A boy’s a boy, 
| and a man’s a man, no matter where he lives. 
| And a man that doesn’t love a dog isn’t fit to 
}own one. How old are you?’”’ 
| **Seventeen. ’? 
| ‘*T should have guessed that. Well, when I 


I don’t doubt it a 


was seventeen I had a bull terrier. 





keep him in the house in the city. 
when I came home that dog was at the door 
waiting for me; he knew my step, mind you, 
out of the thousands that passed. He wasn’t 


Every night 


a handsome dog, like Frank. He had a face 
on him that would stop an eight-day clock. 
But he was my dog, you see, and I loved the 
scoundrel. ’’ 

Forsyth paused a moment, and then went 
on: ‘Well, one day he disappeared, and [| 
tramped round a week, and advertised in all | 
the papers. I missed him till I was ashamed | 


We had to | 


“HE'S WHAT I CALL 


I’ve got money to lend— you need 
money. Take Frank back, and keep what 
you’ve got in the bank. When I get home 


He took the roll | the east. After dinner it began to rain, and| to Watley, and said, ‘‘Get off that overcoat | I’ll fix up a note for you and your mother 


to sign, if you’d rather do that. How about 
it?’’ 

He leaned back in his chair, and looked at 
Watley intently. 

““T’ll pay it all back, all right,’’ mused 
Watley. 

‘*T’m not worried about that,’’ said Forsyth, 


‘| laughing. 


Still Watley hesitated. 

‘*It’s business, pure and simple,’’ said the 
Northerner, earnestly. ‘‘Now what do you 
say?”? 

**Done!’’ cried Watley, with a smile, imi- 
| tating Forsyth’s manner. 

‘*Now there’s one request I make,’’ con- 
tinued Forsyth. ‘‘If you ever decide to sell 
Frank, I’m to have the option on him. Again, 
when I come down, I will borrow him some- 
times. ’’ . 

‘*As often as you want him!’’ cried Watley. 
‘*Only if I’m not here,’’ he added, with a 
smile, ‘‘take some one along that can shoot. 
It worries a good dog not to have birds killed 
over him.’’ 

Forsyth leaned back and laughed. ‘‘I’ll 
tell the fellows that,’’ he said, ‘‘ Hardwick, 
particularly. ’’ 

‘*Another thing,’’ faltered Watley. ‘‘The 
men down there—they won’t know—about my 
trying to keep the dog?’’ 

‘*Never; it’s between you and me—and of 
course you had better tell your mother ; I think 
she suspected; to tell the truth, I suspected 
myself. You’re not very good at that kind of 
business. Make a clean breast to her, forget 
it, and go along.’’ 

Watley rose with shining eyes. Frank went 
to Forsyth, and put his head against the 

young man’s hand. 
7 ‘“*The dog likes you!’’ 
cried Watley, delighted. 

**Ah, but the dog loves 
you. Good-by!’’ said 
Forsyth. 

Watley went down- 
stairs with his heart 
beating fast and his face 
glowing. Outdoors the 
storm was driving, but 
what did he care? He 
tucked Frank into the 
buggy. ‘‘Get in there, 
you rascal!’’ he cried. 
Then he looked back at 
the light shining from 
Forsyth’s window. 

‘*They say a Yankee’s 
a Yankee,’’ he said, half 
to himself, half to Frank. 
‘* But if Mr. Forsyth’s 
not the finest gentleman 
!T have ever met, the friendliest, the most 
| generous, the most—Oh, well, let it go! He’s 
| what I call a man!’? 


2 THANKSGIVING 
sada, PUMPKIN achie 


HE pumpkin has always been what the 
farmer calls a ‘‘stolen crop.’’ That is, 
it seldom has a field to itself, but steals a 


A MAN!" 


of it. Every time I opened the door I felt a/| little room here and there in the cornfield, 
twinge at my heart at not seeing him. And | keeping well hidden all summer, and appear- 
I lived in a city where there’s plenty to| ing only when the corn is cut in September. 
occupy a boy’s mind, and he was only a/ Few farmers do not recognize ‘‘pumpkin’’ as 
stupid bulldog.’’ | the finest adjective to apply to that delightful 





the woods, to brood in 
secret on what he had 
done, and to consider 
what course lay before 
him. Toward midday 
he saw an automobile 
drive up to the house, 
and a man jump out. 
He waited until the car 
and man were gone; 
then he went home. 

‘*Guess who was here 
a few minutes ago, Wat- 
ley,’’ said his mother: 
‘“*the young gentleman 
from the club whom 
you sold the dog to. 
He says Frank broke 
his chain last night, and 
is gone. I told him he 
hadn’t been round here. 
Poor dog, I wonder if 
he’s lost ?”’ 

‘*When did the man 
say he was going to 
leave?’’ asked Watley. 

‘Day after to-morrow. He said he would | 
scour the country, and return in the afternoon.’? | 

When the automobile returned that after- | 
noon, Watley was again in the woods. From | 
his shelter he saw Forsyth get out. He had 
liked him yesterday; he hated him to-day. 
The rich young man from the far-away city 
had been kind and sympathetic. It was he, 
Watley Taylor, that had done wrong. Yet he 
hated not only himself, but the man he had 
wronged. 

He did not sleep much that night. The next 


“WHEN DID TH 
WAS GOING 





him arrested. The base- 
ness of his act loomed 
larger and larger in his 
mind. 

The windows of the 
clubhouse shone in a 
long line, like those of 
a steamboat he had 
once seen on a camping 
trip down the river. 
He hitched the mule 
to the rack with ach- 
ing fingers, for it was 
turning cold, and the 
rain was freezing. 
Then, with Frank at his 
side, he went up on the 
porch of the clubhouse 
and rang the bell. 

Again a negro opened 


stepped into the warmth 
E MAN SAY HE 
TO LEAVE?” room. A group of men 
sat by the fire; the stout, 
jolly old gentleman was reading a newspaper. 
Forsyth stood with his legs apart and his 
hands behind him before the fire. 

As Watley entered, Forsyth strode forward 
with outstretched hand and a smile on his 
face. ‘‘Well,’’ he cried, ‘‘here’s my friend, 
and here’s my dog! I call that luck, gentle- 
men !’’ 

Watley drew him aside. ‘‘I want to see 
you—privately,’’ he said, in a voice that shook 
a little. 

**To be sure, ’’ said Forsyth. ‘*‘Come straight 


the door, and Watley, | 
with Frank at his heels, | 


and light of the big! 


‘*And did you find him?’’ asked Watley, 
eagerly. 

Forsyth shook his head. ‘‘Never did. But 
I know how you feel; I knew it the other 
night, for I saw it in your face.’’ He paused, 
and looked at Watley. 

‘*But of course you did wrong to lock him 
up. %? 

Watley nodded miserably. 

‘*Well, you pulled out like a man, and you’ve 
paid the price. I’ll bet my hat you’ve been 
wretched these two days. Your face looked 
as solemn as a gravestone when you came here 
to-night. ’’ 

‘*That’s the way I felt.’’ 

‘*To be sure you did. But I’ve got a ques- 
tion to ask: What made you sell the dog, feel- 
| ing as you felt?’’ 
| Watley sighed. 
to school with. ’’ 

‘*When are you going ?’’ 


‘*Next winter—to a military school, if I | 
can. I have to stay on the place this year to | 
get things straight. ’’ 2 } 

**T see, I see.’? Forsyth rubbed his hands 
together. ‘‘Now I’ve got a proposition to 
make, ’’ he said, ‘‘a business proposition. You | 
know we Yankees are great fellows for busi- | 
ness. I really ought not to give $200 for a 
dog, though he’s worth every cent of it. But | 
I don’t get to hunt more than once a year, | 
sometimes not that often. You keep Frank, 
and I’ll lend you the money to go to school 
| with. ”’ 

Watley’s heart jumped, but he shook his | 








**T needed the money to go | 


| warm, quick soil. 


noun ‘‘pie,’’ and find room for a few seeds of 
Cucurbita pepo, as the botanists call it. 

The pumpkin is of the same genus as the 
various squashes, but it is not, oddly enough, 
of the same species as the winter squash, 
which it seems most to resemble. Its brothers 
are the crookneck, scallop, pattypan, and other 
summer squashes, and the inedible gourds— 
none of which hybridizes or cross-fertilizes 
with the winter squash. 

There is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion about the origin of the pumpkin; it is 
most probable that, like its constant companion, 
the Indian corn, it is a product of the New 
World. Certainly it is here that it has at- 
tained its fullness of growth and appreciation. 
In Europe the pumpkin that Americans know 
is rarely found. 

It is a long-season plant that does best in 
At a temperature of about 
fifty degrees, and with the stem left on, it 
will keep until Christmas, and of course much 
longer in dried or canned form. 

In the old-time Thanksgiving dinner, the 
pumpkin pie held place hardly second to the 
turkey itself. Here is the receipt: 

Remove the pulp and seeds from the pump- 
kin and cut the flesh into inch-square cubes. 
Leave the skin on. Stew until dry and a 
rich brown color. Sift. 

To make the pie, use one cupful of sifted 
pumpkin, one cupful of sugar, one full table- 
spoonful of flour, one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
each of salt, of cinnamon and of ginger. Mix 
these dry ingredients thoroughly; then add, 


head. | slowly, one pint of rich, sweet milk that is 


Forsyth put his hand on Watley’s knee. 
| ‘*Why, man,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s business; it’s no 


sealding hot. 
Have ready a deep pie plate lined with 
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pastry cut to turn up at the edge far enough | inches wide, and pin it round the scalloped 


to be pinched into scallops. Wet in cold water 
a strip of white cotton cloth, one and one-half 


edge. Fill the crust and bake in a moderate 
| oven until the middle of the pie is quite firm. 


“SECOND-SIGHT™ 
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| By Nancy Byrd Turner’ eae 





OCTOR Austin helped the grave special- 
D ist into his car, and watched it disappear 
down the village street. Then he turned 
toward the friend who, passing at that moment, 
had paused with an inquiring look. 

The doctor’s usually cheerful face was 
clouded. ‘‘I know now,’’ he said, gruffly, 
‘*what must be the feelings of a jailer when 
he turns the key on a long-term prisoner.’’ 


household was untiring in its tender care; 
| but the girl still lay silent. She was not 
| cross or unreasonable; she was simply speech- 
less with her misery. 

‘*T don’t want the flowers in here, please,’’ 
she told her mother, gently. ‘‘And I can’t 
try the custard or the grapes—truly, I can’t. 
Don’t bother, mother—it’s all right. ’’ 

Even Uncle Alan’s crisp, crinkly check, 











which arrived soon by post, calling for more 
money than Jo had ever owned in her 


He glanced toward a window of the Preston 
house, blank and gray, with shades pulled low. 

The other looked shocked. ‘‘ Not so 
bad as that, is it?’’ he asked, anxiously. DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 
‘*Not crippled, surely, Austin !’’ a” RTT: 

‘*How can I tell?’’ Doctor Austin re- 
plied, a little testily, for he was tired and 
shaken. ‘‘How can any of us tell how 
anything may finally turn out? But Giles 
gives hardly any encouragement. Think 
of that eager young girl chained to one 
spot! Three months, at the shortest, 
before the weight can come off of her leg, 
and she was never still a whole day before 
in her life.’’ 

He cleared his throat, and marched away 
abruptly. 

In the darkened lower room Jo Preston 
lay quietly in bed. She had been brave 
from the first, and now that the physicians’ 
consultation was over, and she had read 
her sentence in the faces that tried so hard 
to hide it, she was determined that she 
would not complain. But her silence was 
somehow worse than loud complaint, for 
it was the deep, passive quiet of bitter 
rebellion. She raised one strong little 
brown hand from the coverlet, and looked 
at it curiously. Could it be that those 
fingers would really never hold a tennis 
racket or a fishing rod again? Was it 
possible that she had held Dixie’s reins 
for the last time—wicked little Dixie, 
whose senseless shying the other day, at 
the end of a glorious canter in the wind, 
had unseated her, and wrought all this 
ruin? 

Jo Preston was a born athlete; she swam, 
and rode, and skated, and did a dozen other 
outdoor things with a grace and skill that 
made the little town of Cecilton proud of 
her. Her scarlet cap and sweater gener- 
ally swung into the lead at the interurban 
skating races on the clear, hard ice of 
Alford’s Pond, and there was seldom a 
championship tennis game that did not see 
her, a slim figure in flying white, capture 
the victory for her little town. She rowed 
and fished as well as her brother Geoffrey, 
and lived in the open, as free and boyish as her | seventeen years, brought only a momentary 
boyish name. And now she had to lie there, | flicker of appreciation to her listless eyes. 
helpless, with an insufferable weight dragging | The one thing by which she marked the 
at one knee, in a room that was as wan and | progress of a day—for she soon banished the 
dim as twilight, in spite of the glory of the | clock from the room—was that afternoon hour 
September noon just outside. when, left alone for the period of perfect 

It was the downstairs guest room that Jo | quiet that the doctor commanded, she lay and 
occupied, for that evening when they brought watched the dipping sun etch on her window 
her home, they had put her into the first bed | curtain the fitful shadows of the passers-by. 
available; it was a high-pitched room, with | This sight was her sole link with the outer 
two tall windows that reached almost from the | world, and it had a sort of painful fascination 
floor to the ceiling, and that were only a yard| for her. She hated it, after a fashion, yet 
or two above the pavement, for this wing of | on cloudy days she missed it with a dreary 
the Preston house stood close to the village | regret. 
street. One clear day the ‘‘pictures’’ had been more 

The radiant noon wheeled slowly into after- | vivid and numerous than usual; surely the 
noon, and slowly the gray shades at the street | whole town, young and old, was on parade! 
windows brightened with the setting sun. Jo| A light clicking from far upstreet drew 
opened her dry eyes, and gazed unseeingly. | nearer and nearer, and stopped presently—at 
She did not suffer now, except with the un-| the front gate. The listener knew what it 
ceasing pain in her mind. The street noises | was, for she had become expert at identifying 
had become as monotonous as the clock’s tick- | sounds. ‘‘ Millicent Boyd’s crutches,’’ she 
ing; but after a while she began to notice the | murmured, as she watched the window. And 
dark shadows of people passing on the other | surely enough, Millicent swung by presently— 
side of the gray curtains; large shapes and | a slight, crooked little figure. 
small passed across the curtain, now slowly, The girl in the bed shuddered. Then she 
now swiftly; once in a while one passed that | stopped shuddering, and watched the second 
was vaguely familiar. Watching listless]y at| window curiously. The crooked shadow swung 
first, her interest quickened unawares; after a/ across that one, too; and Jo turned on her 
little, her eyes followed each shadow by the pillow with a mutied murmur: 
first window, and into the second, until it| ‘‘Well! That’s the first time I ever saw her 
slipped out of sight. | down and out!”’ 

The shadows were etched on the smooth gray | ‘‘Mother,’’she asked, a little later, ‘‘what 
shades with surprising faithfulness; every | was Millicent Boyd erying about to-day ?’’ 
angle and curve of a figure, every line of a face; Mrs. Preston’s face, which had lighted with 
showed distinctly. ‘‘Mr. Bell,’’ Jo counted, | the pleasure of hearing Jo put a voluntary 
diverted in spite of her misery, ‘‘and fat Mrs. | question, flushed painfully. ‘‘O my dear!’’ 
Weston—Major Hale now—and now the Starrs’ | she faltered. ‘‘How—how could you know 
cook. Oh!’’ She shrank down under the | that Millicent Boyd was crying?’”’ 
cover suddenly, for Ned Maxson had passed, | Jo understood in a flash, for her perceptions 
and she had seen him bareheaded, bouncing a | were becoming very keen now. ‘That little 
ball lightly on his tennis racket. She was to pause at the gate, just long enough for an 
have played Ned Maxson down on the school | inquiry and an answer; the unmistakable pic- 
campus to-day. | ture on the shade; Mrs. Preston’s distressed 

A weary week dragged by. Friends, neigh- | hesitation—Millicent Boyd had been erying for 
bors and playmates called with loving inquiries, | her, shedding hot tears out there in the broad 
more grieved than Jo knew; kind, anxious | sunlight for the sake of the girl lying helpless 
messages came by mail and telephone. Flow- | within. 
ers and dainties arrived almost hourly; the | 
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It was on her tongue’s tip to add, ‘‘ Nothing 
matters, ’’ but for some reason she refrained. 

After Mrs. Preston had crept into the next 
room, Jo lay awake until late, pondering. She 
had never spent two consecutive minutes think- 
ing of Millicent Boyd, but now the lame girl 
materialized before her slowly—a personality 
rather thana person. They had lived together 
in Cecilton all of their young lives, yet their 
spheres had been far apart. 

After Millicent’s fall in early childhood, 
there had: never been any shadow of hope that 
she would be like other-girls; she had simply 
grown up, Cecilton’s cripple, never separated, 
in Cecilton’s thoughts and plans, from her 
crutches. Yet the young spirit was not broken. 
She took what life offered, uncomplaining. 

As Jo lay there in the darkness, the pillow 
grew hot and wet under her cheek. ‘‘Cry- 
baby !’’ she whispered. Yet she realized, won- 
deringly, that the tears were not all for herself. 

As the second week of imprisonment went 
by, Jo found herself waiting impatiently 
through the day for the late afternoon, when 


THAT'S THE FIRST TIME | EVER SAW HER DOWN AND OUTI” 


the sun would light her window shades, and 
the queer procession of shadows would begin 
to flit across them. Before long, there was 
hardly. a figure in the two shifting lines 
moving up and down that she failed to recog- 
nize; and as the days became weeks, and the 
weeks a month, her attitude toward the moving 
things changed slowly ; she seemed to see them 
not as shadows, but as human beings. 

‘*There goes old Mrs. Middleton,’’ she mur- 
mured to herself, sometimes. ‘‘I wonder if her 
runaway boy will ever come back to her, and 
straighten her poor old shoulders? I had for- 
gotten all about him. There’s old Timothy 
Daniels, groping, groping; I had no idea that 
he had grown so blind.’’ It came back to her 
that once she had likened old Timothy to a 
thin, gray ‘‘daddy longlegs’’ wavering with 
uncertainty in its tracks; the hot blood pricked 
her cheeks when the old, pathetic outline crept 
across the curtain again. 

‘*That’s Mr. Bruce, ’’ she commented, another 
time. ‘‘His wife’s better; I know it by the 
way he holds his chin.’’ And so it went, 
moment by moment, while Cecilton passed, 
clear-cut and unconscious. 

When the children on roller skates skimmed 
gayly along the pavement, she noticed how 
poor, ragged little Benny Martin stopped and 
looked after them; she could see only his 
meagre profile sketched sharply by the sun, but 
there was something very wistful in his man- 
ner. That night Jo made the request that her 
old roller skates be found for Benny; the next 
afternoon his hungry outline was significantly 
missing—until late, when he swaggered past, 
whistling a tuneless pean of joy, and proudly 
swinging the roller skates from his right hand. 

‘*What in the world made her think of 
sending those skates to Benny Martin?’’ Mr. 
Preston said to his wife, the next day. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t have guessed that she knew the boy 
even passed the house. ’’ 

‘*T don’t understand at all,’’ Mrs. Preston 
answered. ‘‘ And then there’s that other 
peculiar matter—her finding out that Milly 
Boyd cried over her; and yesterday, when I 
went in, a little after dusk, she asked what 


‘*It doesn’t matter, ’’ she said to her mother. | bad news Colonel Palmer had had. Now, 








Edward, you and Geoffrey were away all day 
yesterday ; no one had been in the room besides 
myself—how did she know about Colonel 
Palmer ?’’ 

They turned to Doctor Austin, who had just 
entered the room, and laid their perplexity 
before him. The doctor’s face brightened as 
he listened. ‘‘How doesshe tell? You’ve got 
methere! Itdoesn’t matter, though ; the main 
point is that she’s beginning to get away from 
herself. I feel like shouting !’’ 

When the doctor came out of the sick room, 
Geoffrey went in. ‘Through the half-open 
door, the doctor heard Jo’s cheerful ‘‘ Hello, 
pardner !’’ 

‘*She’s getting back her grit,’’ he said to 
himself, with a smile of pleasure. ‘‘Who knows 
what that may do?’’ 

Inside, brother and sister talked of many 
things. Jo forced herself to ask one or two 
questions about the old life, smiling a little at 
his eager answers, and trying to listen care- 
fully when he plunged into an account of the 
ball games in which he had taken part. But 

she heard with only half her mind, after 
all; the other half was occupied with the 
slow yellowing of two opaque gray win- 
dow shades. 

‘*Q Geoff,’? she interrupted, suddenly, 
‘twhat is that frightful thing that Katie 
Dean is wearing on her head ?’’ 

Geoffrey blinked. He had just come to 
the home run in his story, and Katie 
Dean, the girl who sewed for the Pres- 
tons, was far from his thoughts. ‘‘ Katie 
Dean?’ he asked, in amazement. 

Jo laughed. ‘‘Poor Katie has bought 
herself a dinner plate with a rooster tail 
standing straight up in it, and to-morrow 
she will be the laughingstock of those 
‘proud’ cousins of hers. Geoff, tell mother 
I say please to give Katie that yellow 
straw of mine with the dull blue roses. 
I—can’t wear it, you know—that is, | 
want her to have it.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said Geoffrey, ten minutes 
later, ‘‘Jo’s going to get well, as sure as 
you’re alive. And, by the way, you are 
to give Katie Dean her yellow straw— 
hat, I suppose—with the pink or some 
color flowers in it. Say, what’s Katie 
Dean been doing in there?’’ 

Mrs. Preston looked bewildered. ‘‘She 
hasn’t been in there, child. This is most 


peculiar !’’ 
When the subject came up at supper, 
Geoffrey was skeptical. ‘‘Katie must have 


slipped in,’’ he insisted, ‘‘or some one said 
something about her, unless Jo’s got second- 
sight. Perhaps that’s it—second-sight !’’ 
Later, toward the close of another golden 
afternoon, the solemn specialist from the 
city came down for his second visit. When 
his automobile again disappeared in the 
dust, Doctor Austin hurried back into the 
sick room with a gait that was certainly 
not that of a troubled jailer. ‘‘Jo,’’ he 
said, taking the girl’s hand, ‘‘liséen, girl. 
Doctor Giles thinks—he says—he —’’ 
The doctor stammered, quite overcome by 
his good tidings. Jo’s clear gaze was steady, 
but two little flames of color leaped into her 
cheeks. ‘‘I’m going to get well?’’ she said. 

‘*We believe you are, in time, Jo. I don’t 
mind telling you now that during that first 
week or so you couldn’t have recovered from 
an ordinary toothache; but after you gota grip 
on things —’’ 

Jo’s clear gaze wavered a little, and she 
smiled oddly. ‘‘ You’ve put it backward, 
doctor; things got a grip on me.’’ 

The doctor did not understand, of course. 
‘*Well,’’ he agreed, joyfully, ‘‘we won’t split 
hairs. And you’re to tell the family yourself! 
I slipped back in here before they collared me. ’’ 

‘*But Geoff knows already,’’ Jo said. 

Doctor Austin’s eyes opened in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘He does—held up Giles and me in the 
hall. But how under the sun did you know 
he knew ?’’ 

The girl smiled. ‘‘I think I can show you 
in a minute,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s gone to tell 
father. There—there, at the other window. 
See him? He hasn’t been walking like that 
for a long while. I almost knew before you 
came in!’’ 

Suddenly, sharp-cut in black against the 
luminous gray, the shadow of Geoffrey’s young 
figure appeared on the curtain; his head was 
up and his shoulders back, and he walked with 
a lithe spring that certainly had not been there 
for many a day. Then the silhouette disap- 
peared, and the shade was blank once more. 

Doctor Austin gave his knee a resounding 
slap. ‘‘So that’s the key to the riddle!’’ he 
cried, laughing. ‘‘That’s how you worked your 
tricks—the afternoon sun on a pair of smooth 
window shades. Simple enough, but you had 
us racking our brains, Jo. Do you know how 
Geoff explained it? Second-sight, he said!’’ 

‘*Second-sight, ’’ Jo repeated, slowly. ‘‘That 
is it, I guess. Doctor Austin, don’t go yet; 
Geoff’s told mother—I know by her step up- 
stairs. And I have something to ask you. 
Do you happen to know of any child, here or 
in the country, that’s getting lame or sick in 
any way, and might be helped by hospital 
treatment if there were money for it?’’ Her 
eyes were wide and earnest. 

Alas! Doctor Austin chanced to know of 
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more than one that might come under that|everything was only deep gloom. After a| like other people! And Kearney Jenson, kind, 


classification; but he named a certain sorrow- | 
ful little boy whose outlook was the darkest | 
of them all. ‘‘Why, Jo?’’ 

She fumbled under her pillow, and brought | 
out an envelope. ‘‘Here is my Uncle Alan 
money,’’ she said. ‘‘No, don’t object—there 
isn’t any use. Give the boy a chance, any-| 
way. Think what it would save him!’’ 


while, though—don’t you see?’’ 
‘*T see,’? the doctor said, quietly. ‘‘The 


‘It’s strange,’’ said Jo, ‘‘but I think I’m 
really just beginning to live in Cecilton. Do 
you know what I mean?’’ 

Doctor Austin nodded. He had lived in 
Cecilton a long time. He smoothed his breast 


| understanding Kearney Jenson, had led her 
to that hope. He—and that tall doctor—had 


| gray windows came between you and the sun.’’ | dangled the alluring vision before her eyes. 


| And they had done it because Kearney Jenson 

had learned that she had found him out, and 
| because he wanted to seal her lips with grati- 
| tude! Of course there were moments when 
| that seemed impossible, when it seemed that 


The doctor. hesitated. ‘‘Jo, do you realize, | pocket now, and hearing the money envelope | she must have made some great mistake. A 


my child, that when you are well again, this 
money would mean many pleasures for you?’’ 

Jo drew the doctor down toward her, and 
tucked the envelope into his vest pocket. 
‘‘Listen, Doctor Austin. You don’t under- 
stand, but I’m not exactly the same girl that 
Dixie threw. Watch the windows with me a 
while. Now—see those shadows coming and 
going across the shades? Well, I’ve been 
watching them for weeks and weeks: bent 
Mrs. Middleton, and old, floundering Timothy, 
you know, and Katie Dean in her awful hat, 
and many, many others. And Millicent Boyd 
—she cried about me. Somehow or other, the 
world had been so bright to me that I never 
even thought it was dark to anyone else. And 
then, when you first laid me down in here, 





crackle, rose with the little sniff that indicated 
his acute satisfaction. 

‘*Go into the sitting room,’’ Jo commanded, 
suddenly, ‘‘and shut the shutters, and take a 
nap, Doctor Austin. You must havea specially 
hard case on hand. Haven’t you been losing 
sleep lately ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have. But I’ve been losing sleep 
over hard cases, off and on, ever since before 
you were born. How did you come to see it 
this time?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ Jo answered, a trifle con- 
fused. ‘‘Maybe ’twas only a guess; maybe 
*twas ant? 

The tired doctor smiled down on her, and 
his eyes gave a little twinkle. 

**Maybe ’twas second-sight,’’ he said. 
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EN minutes later a little 
figure emerged from the 
building in which Jenson & 
Whatman had their offices, and 
hastened up the street. Block after block | 
Marty hurried on, white, panting, wide-eyed, 
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itself out, and that where her | 


hot heart had been were only 
ashes. 

Her hands did not seem so 
nimble and deft as usual; they were very 
tired. It took her a long time to pack. She 


| man like Kearney Jenson could not—he simply | 

could not—have trifled so with her misfortune 
}and her hope! The doctor—who must under- 
| stand a little of what her infirmity meant to 
her—could never have countenanced and abet- 
| ted him in such an act! 
Yet there were the words of James Whatman 
—she could see him repeating them into the 
telephone, with the white light from the win- 
dow on his face. And she knew that her 
| knowledge and her power to act were danger- 
| ous to Jenson & Whatman; she knew that 
| they had reason to fear her conscience, and 
| that she had given them opportunity to see 

how she felt about Bavia Farm. And she 
knew that it is quite possible for unscrupu- 
lous men to be ruthless and cruel when 
their interests and safety are threatened. So 
what was more natural than for Kearney | 
Jenson to see that his strongest hold upon 
her would come from dangling before her the | 
hope that she might recover her long-lost 
hearing? 

The train put her down at the junction, two | 

miles from Gray Rock Farm, just before six | 
o’clock. She stepped out on the little platform, | 
and turned at once to the dim but well-known | 
road. Through the dusk she walked rapidly, 
eagerly. Stirrings of the spirit of home-coming 
| broke in through her sadness; sharp little stabs 

of anticipation shot through her weary hope- | 

lessness; pictures of the old farmhouse and of | 
| Mrs. Gringham’s motherly figure formed them- | 





with clenched hands—a picture of agonized | handled things over and over; she did not selves in her fancy. 


grief, hopelessness, and terror. | 

She hardly knew what she was doing. The | 
cruelty of the words that she had read on} 
James Whatman’s lips had, besides terrifying | 
her, done two things: they had deadened her | 
common sense and her instinct for probabilities, | 
and they had kindled a passion of rage at the 
wickedness of the trick that had been practiced | 
upon her. The grief and pain and torturing | 
disappointment, and the shame, too, were like | 
blow upon blow to her; and the first thing | 
they did was to explode the fulminate. 

Of two dogs struck with a whip, one will 
shrink and cringe, the other will turn and | 
fight. Both suffer, but their impulses differ 
under the lash. Just so with people. Marty 
had to fight. 

She reached a building with a great gilt 
number over its high street door. She almost 
ran in through the crowd in the hallway. 
Hurriedly she searched the list of names in 
the office directory until she found the one 
she sought; then she stepped into an elevator 
that took her to the top floor. She crossed 
the hall to a door, and entered; to the young 
woman inside she spoke a name that promptly 
opened the way to an inner office. 

And then, when she faced Kearney Jenson 
and the tall doctor sitting together in the quiet 
consulting room, she shut the door and put 
her slight shoulders against it, with her 
clenched hands behind her on the knob. Both 
men moved quickly to get up from their chairs; 
both faces turned grave at the sight of her. 

**T came, ’’ she cried, tremblingly, in a high, 
tense voice, ‘‘to tell you that I know! I heard 
it from Mr. Whatman! Because I found out 
that Bavia Farm isn’t honest, you’re trying 
to keep me still! I’m never going to hear—I 
know that! Maybe you think it was funny 
to make me believe I could! But I know now 
—and I won’t keep still! You’re tricking 
everyone else, too—everyone else! You area 
thief !’’ 

The two listeners were struck into amazed 
silence! They did not move, while the little 
messenger turned again, and fled. 

Half an hour afterward Marty was in her 
room at the little boarding house—a wilted, sob- 
bing little girl; the white flame of her passion 
had burned itself out. She felt resentment no 
longer, only pain and loneliness. 

She was trying to pack her few belongings. 
She meant to go back to Gray Rock Farm, 
and tell the story to Mrs. Gringham. She felt 
that Mrs. Gringham must know the whole 
truth, in order to be convinced. But Marty 
had no idea of staying again at Gray Rock 
Farm. She had run away from Mrs. Gring- 
ham once; Mrs. Gringham would hardly want 
to take her back. Marty did not know where 
she would go afterward. She did not try to 
think. 

She had not forgotten all the other investors 


know where her mind was. She saw visions 
of the day’s events, and did 
not understand that all her 
brain and heart were con- 
centrated on them. Her eyes 
blurred, and she hardly 
knew that she was crying. 

About an hour after she 
had left Doctor Jordan’s 
office she happened to 
glance out of the window. 
She saw a motor car pulling 
up at the curb below, and 
with a start recognized its 
two occupants as Doctor 
Jordan and Kearney Jen- 
son. 

Both looked serious, and 
Jenson’s ruddy skin was a 
shade less red than usual; 
but Marty did not see that. 
Marty only saw that the 
two men had followed her, 
and that they were getting 
out of the motor; she un- 
derstood that presently she 
would have to face them 
again. And she felt that 
she could not do it. 

She looked round wildly 
at her disordered room. 
Then she caught up her hat 
and pinned it on, snatched 
from the dresser her purse, 
in which was all the money 
she possessed, and the next 
moment was running down 
the stairs and back through 
the house to the rear. She 
passed an astonished maid in 
the kitchen, but she did not 
stop to explain. She ran 
out of the back door, through 
the little yard, and into the 
alley beyond. Then she fled 
to the street and the car line. 

She went downtown again 
in the car. 


Would Mrs. Gringham receive her with the | 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





SHE SAW A MOTOR CAR PULLING UP AT THE CURB BELOW 


| 


the impulse to run had spent itself, she should 
have met Sam Harkins, Mrs. Gringham’s man 
of all work. He promptly told her a bit of 
news that surprised and, for a moment, almost 
frightened her. Holding up the lantern he 
was carrying, in order that she could read his 
lips, he informed her that Mrs. Gringham had 
gone to the city that afternoon, and that, as 
he had understood it, she had intended to see 
Marty. 

The information upset all the girl’s plans. 
It had of course been her own letter that 
had led Mrs. Gringham to make this sudden 
trip. Marty felt that the one thing for her to 
do was to hurry back to the station and catch 
an evening train to the city. The mischance 
of her having come away just in time to miss 
her friend seemed almost like a new disaster. 
She explained hastily to Sam that she must 
see Mrs. Gringham that night, if possible, and 
he told her that she could get a return train 
at half past nine o’clock. 

He went back to the station with her. He 
was a big, kindly man, whom Marty had 
always liked. She did not tell him that she 
had had nothing to eat since noon, but he 
guessed it; when they reached the little station, 
he went to a house near by and brought her 
two huge sandwiches. Then he sat with her, 
and tried his best to talk to her; he told her 
about all the calves, and the chickens, and the 
pigeons at the farm—until he saw tears in her 
eyes. Hestayed with her until the train came, 
and then put her aboard, and shook hands 
with her; he left her feeling strangely helped 
and fortified. 

So back through the night she sped to the 
city again, with all the misgivings and worries 
repeating themselves in her brain until her 
head ached. 

Marty reasoned that Mrs. Gringham would 
have gone straight to her boarding house. 
She stepped out of the train, and into the 
bright, busy station. Then she took a car 
with a feeling that for an endlessly long 
time she had been doing 
nothing except ride-on cars 
and trains. It was after 
half past ten, and the streets 
of the downtown section 
through which she had to 
pass were alive with the 
theatre crowds, the rush of 
cabs and motors, all the 
gayety and bustle that char- 
acterizes that hour in every 
city. 

Marty had never before 
been out so late alone. She 
was not afraid, however, 
for her car would take her 
within a block of her des- 
tination; and she was too 
anxious to feel timid. 

Passing the building in 
which was Jenson & What- 
man’s office, she looked up 
at the third floor, and ‘saw 
with surprise that the win- 
dows of her employers’ 
suite were ablaze with 
light. 

Just why her heart began 
to beat with a strange throb- 


ward in her seat as if she 
were going to rise, she did 
not know. But she re- 
mained seated. The car 
rolled on for a block; then 
she got up, and signaled to 
the conductor. 

In a few moments she was 
entering the office building. 
A watchman, in a chair 
by the door, glanced at her 
curiously, but let her pass, 
since she seemed to know 
exactly what she wanted. 
An elevator boy glanced 
up at the clock opposite 


When she reached the business | smiling welcome with which she used to greet| him, and then stepped back to make way 


district, she avoided the neighborhood of her when she came home from school, or with | for her. When she murmured the number 


Jenson & Whatman’s office, crossed to another 


| a perplexed coolness of manner? Would she 


of the floor to which she was daily accus- 


car line, and went to the union railway station. be glad to see the girl who had run away from | tomed to go, he closed the iron-grated door, 


There she bought a round-trip ticket to the 


| her? 


turned his lever, and carried her swiftly up- 


town nearest to Gray Rock Farm. Then she | It seemed to Marty such a long, long time | ward. 


sat down and waited an hour and twenty 
minutes for a train. 

As she journeyed away into the cool twilight 
of the late fall afternoon, she reviewed her 


past experiences with a feeling that they could | pas 


hardly be real. Her life had been so peaceful 
and so full of rea) happiness—happiness that 
had seemed to be growing so substantial! She 
had Joved her work, and she had felt that she 
was succeeding in it. She had felt that her 
lifelong handicap was to be no longer a hand- 


bing, why she leaned for- - 








in Bavia Farm stock; she had not forgotten | icap, and that there was to be a real place in | 
the post-office inspector; but she was not yet | the world for her, instead of her being always 
cool enough to consider calmly what course|a dependent, pitied and misunderstood. If 

she would take. She had no desire for retali- she could only have been let alone in her work, 

ation or revenge. At present she was just a |she thought—and then she remembered the 

faint, sick, worn-out little girl who felt that | nature of that work! 

she was unloved, knew that she had been | Curious little superstitious notions that happy 

grossly used, and was aware that she was not | things are too good to last, and that too high 

faultless. She was always ashamed and un-/a leap of hope goes before disaster, floated 

happy after her temper flamed, no matter what | through her tired mind. Of course she had 

the justification; and now the temper seemed | been too happy, and of course she had hoped 
to have flamed so fiercely that it had burned | too much when she had dreamed of becoming | 





| 


| since she had run away! It was only about| When Marty stepped out of the car she 
two months, to be sure, but so much had hap- | had no clear purpose in mind. She was act- 
pened that the life at the farm, with all its|ing as if she were under some sort of com- 
joys and sorrows, seemed far back in the} pulsion. She crossed the hall to the lighted 
t. glass door of Jenson & Whatman’s offices. 
Marty had always known that Gray Rock | It was locked. Her key was in her purse; 
Farm was dear to her; but now, as she sped she took it out, unlocked the door and entered 
along the familiar country lanes and paths, | the room. 
she knew that she had not realized how much} The office was in strange confusion. Desks 
she cared about it. It had been home to her, | were cluttered with scattered books and papers ; 
the only real home she had ever known—and | the floor was strewn with them. The doors of 
good Mrs. Gringham, with all her undiscern- | both private offices were open. Soalso was the 
ing ways, was the only woman who had ever big black steel door of the vault in the inside 
tried to be a mother to her. And then sud-| wall. 
denly Marty remembered the danger that| On the big table in the centre of the main 
hung over Gray Rock Farm and its owner—| room a leather traveling bag lay open, packed 
the mortgage and the investment in the worth- | full of papers. Over it two men were stand- 
less Bavia stock; the memory of Kearney | ing in curiously strained attitudes, and look- 
Jenson’s crue] trick flashed over her again, |ing with startled faces toward the opened 
and struck a chill to her heart. Panic began | door. 
to come back, and she ran a little way along| One of the men, tall, thin, frightened-look- 
the road. ing, was James Whatman; the other, stout, 
It was an odd coincidence that, just after | heavy, with a face now singularly yellow 
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under the incandescent lights, was Kearney 
Jenson. As Marty looked, Jenson moved 
slightly, and she saw in one of his upraised 





Ore RETURN 


nothing else than a revolver. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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prison. A week later, when all the state 

was on the watch for the silent little man 

with the curly black hair, the news of his 

escape came to our surveyors’ camp far up in 
the Maine wilderness. 

Many years ago, before crosscut saws replaced 

the axe, Paul Fontaine had come to the woods 

with a name already known afar for dark deeds. 


P'rrs Fontaine escaped from Thomaston 


He had walked his own path with regard for 


neither law nor order; at last, after a long | 
and notorious career, he had 
been put behind the bars of 
the state prison. 

From Fort Kent to the 
Twin Lakes, Paul Fontaine 
had been feared for his quick 
hand and quicker temper. 
Men called him ‘‘the nig- 
ger,’’ but except for the crop 
of curly black hair that 
crinkled over his head, and 
a certain swarthiness of 
skin, he showed no sign of 
having negro blood. He 
stood only five feet six in 
his stockings, but he was 
as broad and long - armed 
as a gorilla; and when he 
grinned, his massive jaws 
showed the gleaming teeth 
that had ripped an ear off 
Walt Snow, the ‘‘Umba- 
zooksus terror,’’ in a woods- 
man’s battle beyond the 
railways. 

Kellogg, the game warden 
in Piscataquis County, once 
trailed him, after a dogged 
hunt of days and days, to a little hut on the 
Canadian border. Revolver in hand, Kellogg 
crept up to the hut in the dusk; he kept his 
eyes fixed on the glimmer of firelight within, 
and sought to get a glimpse of the inhabitant. 
Suddenly he was startled by a low, harsh 
Jaugh behind him. He turned, and saw no 
one, but from the shadow of the spruces 
flashed a dart of flame. 

Three days later, a veteran timber cruiser 
found Kellogg in the cabin, half starved and 
delirious, with a bullet wound in his shoulder. 
Paul Fontaine had vanished. 

Again, Deputy Sheriff Abel Thompson saw 
Fontaine in the woods south of Caribou at 
noon of a bitter cold day in January. The 
outlaw was hauling a toboggan loaded with 
the carcass of a deer. Timing his steps 
with the crunch of the outlaw’s snowshoes, 
Thompson fell in behind his man where the 
tote road topped the long hill that swept 
down toward Presque Isle in the dim white 
distance. 

Paul Fontaine was apparently unmoved 
when Thompson confronted him with the 
revolver; he turned on his course with a shrug 
of his shoulders, and at the command of his 
captor, plodded wearily back toward civilization 
and the railway. For a slow hour the two 
men marched on. Before them the road 
dropped along the side of a deep ravine. Half- 
way down, Thompson slipped, stumbled on a 
buried stump, and lurched headforemost over 
the drifts. As he strove to hold his balance, 
the revolver slipped from his hand, went 
whirling and glittering through the air, and 
landed at the feet of Paul Fontaine. 

No word was spoken; the two turned again 
to the forest, but Abel Thompson hauled the 
toboggan and Paul Fontaine carried the gun. 
After a while Fontaine pocketed the revolver, 
and drew his rifle from the pack. They labored 
on for many long hours and many weary miles, 
until the stars came out, and a thin crescent 
moon rose from the fringe of birches. 
two turned out on a broad stretch of river bed 
that ran south for a league of straight, open | 
going, Paul Fontaine ordered the sheriff to 
stop. With the rifle across his knees, the | 
outlaw sat on the deer. 

Chuckling hoarsely, he spoke for almost the 
first time: ‘‘You go—see! You go straight | 
downriver to the big pine at the bend. If | 
you turn ever so tiny leetle to the one way 
or to the other way,—if you just wiggle 
your head to look roun’ so,—I shoot! And 
I shoot ver’ straight, so you’ll not go home 
no more. ’’ 

The deputy sheriff looked down the track in 
the moonlight, and went—for he knew his man. 
A long time he plodded, half expecting to hear 
a sharp crack and the zing! of a bullet. 
When he reached the big pine at the bend, he 
looked bavk. The place was empty. But 
from somewhere in the forest a rifle barked, 
and a rifle ball hummed over his head. As 
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HE SQUATTED ON THE 
THRESHOLD AND WATCHED 
US COOK SUPPER. 


As the | 


far away. 

Such was Paul Fontaine, an outlaw by trade 
and a humorist by nature. 

The summer that Paul Fontaine escaped 
from prison we were surveying north of Red 
River. The thrilling news of the search for 
the fugitive came up to us there in the woods. 
All Maine was on the watch, but still the man 
was at large. When he traveled, how he 
lived, where he hid, no one 
knew; but the rumor came 
to us that he was working 
his way north. 

There were only three of 
us in the party; our work 
consisted of running out and 
blazing the township lines 
marked on the old surveys 
of forty and seventy years 
before; the forestry crews 
would follow us in July. 
Morgan and I ran the com- 
pass and took notes, turn 
and turn about; little Billy 
Blackson, a veteran Cana- 
dian soldier, whose dark 
face was fringed by straight 
black hair that suggested 
Indian ancestry, did the axe 
work. None of us had ever 
seen Paul Fontaine. 

As the days passed, the 
mystery downriver became 
greater and greater. Paul 
Fontaine had worked into 
Aroostook County. When 
and how, no one knew. 
Three times he had been seen on the outskirts 
of farms—once milking a cow in a pasture, 
and twice picking berries in the fields. The 
farmers of Aroostook County, hoping to get 
the reward for capturing the fugitive, went 
armed. One man, bristling with revolvers 
and knives, dropped in on us for one night 
at camp; he told us that he was looking for 
Paul Fontaine. He said that in past days our 
camp—we used an old cabin that for many 
years had sheltered hunters, trappers, and 
occasional lumbermen—had been a favorite 
refuge of the outlaw. That did not make us 
feel very comfortable. 

A few days later we were going back to 
camp at dusk, weary with the work 
of the day. Three miles below the 
cabin we came out of the woods 
into an old, grass-grown tote road. 
We were dripping with sweat and 
coated with dirt. Our khaki suits 
were black with age, in our belts 
we wore hunting knives, and Billy 
Blackson carried a revolver in a 
heavy holster. To cap the climax, 
Billy had fallen from a blowdown, 
and striking his head on a stump, 
had received a long, shallow scalp 
wound, which he swathed with 
strips from his shirt and his hand- 
kerchief until only his face could 
be seen, surmounted by a mass of 
rags and a comical felt hat. We 
were indeed a tough-looking trio. 

As we went swinging along the 
tote road with our eyes open for 
game, I glanced through an open 
space into the meadows beside a 
sleepy brook that wound through 
beds of reed-sown mud. Something moved. 
We stood still to watch it. At first we thought 
it a bear. The thing disappeared in the 
alders; when it emerged, we saw that it was 
aman. He came up a hauling road, picking 
his way through the roots and deep holes. 
| When he looked up and saw us, he hesitated, 
and stood for a moment as if bewildered. 
| Plainly, he was somewhat frightened, although 
| by what or by whom we could not guess. 
| A new face in the big woods is a rare and 

welcome sight ; so we called to him, and waited. 
The man surveyed us cautiously. While we 
stood wondering at his hesitation, he ap- 
proached us slowly, grumbled a noncommittal 
| greeting, ignored our extended hands, and fell 
| in behind us. We could not understand his 
odd behavior, and as we trudged up the road 
we now and then stole stray glances at the 
newcomer. 

He was of medium height, with dark eyes 
and dark hair. With his axe on his belt and 
a short rifle across his shoulder, he tramped on 
after us; he wore a blue flannel shirt, which 
showed to great advantage the full glory of a 
pair of yellow suspenders. 

The man was always watching us. 
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the echo passed in the distance, Abel thought | ‘*Good-by !’’ he followed close 
he heard a wild burst of laughter faint and| behind us. We glanced at 


| 








him at our heels. 
went, he still remained in our rear. 
of our best efforts at conversation, he was 
silent, and all the time he scrutinized us with 
those keen, furtive glances. 

The miles slipped away as we tramped, and 
at last the log walls of the old 
lumber camp loomed up from 
the broad clearing. Here we 
expected to shake off the stran- 
ger, who was beginning to 
affect our nerves. 

As we turned away from 
the road with a cheerful 


each other inquiringly. It 
was evident that he planned 
to spend the night as our 
guest. We entered the cabin, 
but before we could close the 
door in his face he had fol- 
lowed us. He squatted on 
the threshold and watched 
us cook supper. We addressed 
a few remarks to him, but his 
answers were so short and 
gruff that we soon gave up 
trying to draw him into the 
conversation. When supper 
was ready, he ate hugely, but 
never for a moment allowed 
himself to be out of reach of 
his gun. When the meal was over, he sat 
down on a bunk and watched us at our work. 
All the evening he sat there, staring and 
blinking ; he said nothing, and apparently saw 
nothing. But now and then I detected a 
covert, keen glance shot from under his dark 
brows at Billy Blackson, whose head was still 
swathed with the ridiculous bandage. 

On the table was a paper two weeks old that 


THE 


contained columns of surmises concerning the | 
We read it| 


whereabouts of Paul Fontaine. 
that evening and talked about the man, but | 
the stranger, smiling silently, said nothing; 
he was still furtively scrutinizing Billy Black- | 
son. His silence began to annoy us. We 
snapped quick remarks at him and gave some 
thinly veiled hints; but all to no purpose. 

Then as I sat watching the fellow, a sudden 
suspicion of his identity flashed across me. I 
gasped. Apparently the same thought had 
come to Billy and Bob, for they were staring 
at him, spellbound. And there sat the man 
as calm as Buddha. 

We sat up late that night, for we hardly 
dared to sleep; yet there was nothing we could 
do. As the blue light of the moon rose over 
the camp yard we crept unwillingly into our 
blankets, but not until the stranger had fallen 
asleep, as we supposed, in the rough bunk by 
the door. Bob and I slept in the double bunk, 
and Billy Blackson lay down in the one across 
the cabin. I was dead tired, and fell at once 
into confused dreams, in which owls were 
hooting and calling. 

I woke from an unpleasantly vivid dream, 





HOLDING THE DOOR BEFORE HIM LIKE A SHIELD, 
HE RAN SWIFTLY TO THE THISTLES. 


and saw the entire room dimly lighted by the 
moon. Some one was stirring. Sleepily I 
watched the man emerge from the bunk by the 
door. Across the room Billy was snoring 
softly; Bob’s deep breathing at my side con- 
tinued unbroken. At first I was too nearly 
asleep to be astonished at the stranger’s be- 
havior; but suddenly I caught the glint of a 
pistol in the moonlight, and started. Through 
my almost closed eyelids I saw the stranger 
peering at me. The revolver was leveled at 
my forehead. 

For some moments the stranger calmly exam- 
ined my features; evidently he convinced 
himself that I was asleep, for he turned and 
approached the bunk across the cabin. 

Reaching forth with his long arm, he ran 
his fingers over Billy’s comforter, which served 
himasa pillow. In my curiosity to see what he 
was about, I raised myself on my elbow. He 
heard the sound, whirled silently, and peered 
into the darkness of my corner. Once more I 
feigned sleep, and again he turned his attention 
to Billy. But suddenly Billy stopped snoring, 


mumbled incoherent words, and started to sit 
up. With astounding quickness the stranger 
dropped to the floor by the bunk, wormed his 
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SHIMMERY GREEN 
OF THE FOREST WE SAWA 
BROAD, APE-LIKE FIGURE. 
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hands something that she knew could be! hurried, he struck a swinging gait that carried | way back to the door, and slipped into his 
No matter how slow we} 
In spite | turned over, and fell asleep again. 


own blankets. Billy raised his head wearily, 


I said nothing and did nothing, for I was 


| aware all the time that the stranger’s eyes 


were peering from under his heavy brows, and 
that the revolver was poised dangerously in 
his long hand. When the 
room had been still for many 
minutes, I saw him repeat 
the performance. He crawled 
cautiously out into the moon- 
light and crossed to Billy’s 
bunk. Once again his left 
hand ran over the form of the 
sleeper. An owl hooted down 
the road ; the stranger stopped, 
then continued his task. I was 
consumed with curiosity to 
know what he was about. 

I realized that I was un- 
armed, and that any false 
movement on my part might 
make trouble. Nevertheless, 
I slowly gathered myself to- 
gether under the blankets, and 
contracted my muscles for a 
sudden spring should I have 
the chance. An axe leaned 
against the opposite wall. In 
a holster over Billy’s head 
hung the automatic revolver. 
But at the very moment that 
I saw it the stranger’s long 

|left hand flipped the belt from its peg, and 
thrust revolver, holster and all, into his 
pocket. 

At that moment Billy woke. He sat up, 
and landed feet first on the floor with a crash 
that woke Bob by my side. The stranger 
seemed to sink down in the moonlight behind 
his revolver. Billy reached for the automatic. 
It was gone! The stranger was master of the 
situation, and I sat open-mouthed, staring at 
the scene. 

At that moment there was a noise outside, 
a distant sound of coughing; but I was the 
only one that noticed it. 

| Without moving his revolver, the stranger 
thrust his left hand into his pocket, drew out 
a match and lighted it. The flare revealed in 
sharp, clear lines Billy’s sleepy, astonished 
face; a shock of straight black Indian hair 
protruded from under his disarranged bandage. 

To our amazement, the stranger began to 
chuckle softly, and dropped the point of his 
revolver. 

Again I heard that queer sound of coughing 
outside—it was still far down on the tote road 

| toward the river; I think none of the others 
heard it. 

A dead silence filled the cabin; then the 
| stranger broke into a low, rolling laugh of 
|amusement. We stared in fear, for we thought 
| we had a madman to deal with; then he spoke, 
and put his revolver away. 

‘*B’ys, b’ys,’? he whispered, for we seemed 
to be under a spell of silence, ‘‘the joke is on 
me. It ain’t him, after all.’’ 

‘*Ain’t who?’ Billy demanded, 
briefly. 

‘*B’ys,’’ he said, with a chuckle, 
as he pointed at Billy, ‘‘I thought 
that him was Paul Fontaine,— 
‘short and dark,’ say the papers, 
—and his head was tied in a rag so 
I couldn’t see the curls. Thinks I, 
way down there on the road, I’ll 
stick with ’em and get the gun, 
and find out ’bout his hair; so I 
goes feelin’, and feelin’, and feelin’, 
and gets the gun, and what do you 
know—when the rag comes off, he 
has hair as straight as an Indian’s! 
And me setting out for a detective! 
How did ye come here? Oh, ye 
needn’t be scared of me—I’m Joe 
Colburn, deputy sheriff of ’ Roos- 
took County —’’ 

He stopped speaking with star- 
tling suddenness. ‘‘ What’s that?’’ 
His voice, which had dropped to 
a faint whisper, was so strained 
and tense that we were instinctively alarmed. 
We all listened. Again came the sound of 
some one coughing—very much nearer than 
before. As my scalp tightened I heard a 
shuffling noise, and some one stumbled into the 
camp yard! Colburn started across the room, 
but the step outside was already at the door. 

So quiet had the whole episode in the cabin 
been that I suppose no one outside could have 
heard a thing. The latch rattled, the door 
opened. Silhouetted against the shimmery 
green of the forest we saw a squat, broad, 
ape-like figure, rifle in hand. Paul Fontaine 
had come back to his own. 
| At first he could see nothing of the interior 
|of the cabin, for he was coming in from the 
| bright moonlight; then, just as the sheriff was 
about to command him to surrender, the outlaw 
caught sight of him and Billy by the bunk. 
With the quickness of desperation, Fontaine 
|darted forward, and flung his rifle to his 
shoulder. 

‘“*Stan’ oop!’’? he yelled. His high-pitched 
voice reverberated through the little cabin. 

They put up their hands—they could do 
nothing else. 

For five seconds every heart in that cabin 


























stood still. Why he did not shoot I do not 
know; probably it was because he was almost 
out of ammunition—as we later discovered. 
Absolutely unaware of my presence, not 
knowing there was anyone in the cabin except 
the two men before him, he stood close to my 
bunk, so close that I could see the play of his 
trigger finger as it twitched, and even the 
working of the muscles of his jaw. I realized 
that there was one hope; it lay in quick 


action. Reaching out both hands, I took him | 


unawares, caught his rifle barrel, and with all 
my might forced down the muzzle. The gun 
went off into the fioor with a blinding flash 
of light. I felt his muscles tighten; I was | 
lifted out, blankets and all, and flung head- 
long into a tangled heap. There arose a wild | 
commotion in the room, a rumble, a crash, | 
a mingling of harsh voices. Then all became 
still. 


I started to my feet, and blundered face to | 
face with Billy Blackson. Joe Colburn was | 
staring round-eyed at the two of us, and Bob | 
was gazing at a strip of cloth he held in his | 


clenched fingers. We were alone! 
With one thought, we sprang to 
the door. 

Before us lay the broad, flat, 
moonlit yard, with clumps of 
thistles and stray blades of grass. 
To our startled ears came the 
sound of a smothered spasm of 
coughing. We stared to right and 
left, but could see no one. Man 
or demon, he had vanished, but 
the coughing sounded again and 
yetagain. Fontaine had gone like 
a breath of wind—he had gone, 
yet was with us. Through my 
veins ran a cold chill, and I con- 
fess that I was badly frightened. 

Joe Colburn was smiling si- 
lently. He looked quickly round 
as if in search of something; then, 
to our intense surprise, he pro- 
ceeded to lift the cabin door off 
its hinges. As he raised it the 
hinges squeaked shrilly, and like 
a haunting echo, far away yet 
near, came another burst of that 
hollow, uncanny coughing. 

In the moonlight every foot of 
that camp yard lay unconcealed 
before us. There in that square 
of open land Paul Fontaine must 
be hidden; but where, we could 
not guess. He had left his gun; 
plainly bis one thought had been 
to escape. But if cornered, we 
well knew he would fight, and 
the fame of his brutal strength 
had gone through the length and 
breadth of ten north country counties. To 
confess the truth, we three were perfectly 
willing to let him go; but Deputy Colburn, 
lifting the door awkwardly and carrying it 
before him, began to make his way slowly 
through the grass, through stray raspberry 
bushes, toward a bunch of tall thistles. The 
prickly things stood there threateningly in 
the moonlight, and I had already wondered 
whether it were possible for the fugitive to 


have hidden in them. If so, I did not envy | 


him his place of refuge. Colburn was work- 
ing his way toward the thistles, but why 
he carried the door was more than I could 


ess. 

Suddenly Colburn rose up straight, and 
holding the door before him like a shield, ran 
swiftly the few remaining steps to the thistles, 
and slamming the door down in the midst of 
them, flung himself on it with a howl of glee. 

I thought he had gone insane. 

Billy gasped. ‘‘Is he flattenin’ him out?’’ 
he whispered. 

Then Colburn called out, ‘‘I’ve got ’im! 
He’s in the well! I’ve bottled him up as sure 
as preachin’! Wow! Hearhim grunt! Come 
out here, fellows, and sit on the lid!’’ 

We ran out to see; and there in the thistles, 
brandishing a revolver, Joe Colburn sat on the 
door, and from subterranean depths beneath 
him rumbled sundry caustic and guttural re- 
marks, 

‘*No, no, there ain’t been water in this well 
for ten or fifteen years, ’’ the deputy explained, 
cheerfully. ‘‘And he can’t get any leverage 
to push me off—he’s too far down. No wonder 
you people didn’t find it. There’s no great of 
a mouth to it for a well. As for me, the 
minute he was out of sight, I says to myself 
that here’s where he’d lie, and here he is. 
0-0-0-oh, I’ve got ye now, Paul Fontaine, 
and my name’s Joe Colburn! Maybe you’ve 
heard of me?’’ 

We kept armed watch by twos that night. 
The next day Joe Colburn took his prisoner 
down to jail alone, but first we tied Fontaine’s 
hands very tightly behind his back, and slipped 
handcuffs on them in that awkward position. 
Joe Colburn intended to take no chances; and 
when he started down the road in the morning 
sunlight, he walked very carefully, with his 
gun in hand, behind his prisoner. 

I have never known a man who was so 
daring and brave as that little deputy sheriff 
of Aroostook County. Moreover, he had a 
sharp eye to business matters, for none of the 
rest of us ever saw a cent of the reward for 
the capture of Paul Fontaine. 
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WE STOOD LOOKING OUT ACROSS PALE BLUE WATER 
TO A FLOATING CITY OF BLACK HULLS, AND 
FUNNELS, AND MASTS. 
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|C.0, my adventure having He 

ended, two years of plain tion more than twenty times. 
work began. Good hard work it was, ‘*No telling what Uncle Joris ever means 

|crowded with fun and difficulty, great to|todo,’’ said I. ‘‘But let us hope he will.’’ 

live through, but not worth telling about 





Lae 
Hire 


headway slowly at first, but once in motion | the dark ocean bed he had fired this brief 
| it fairly hummed. I had both hands full, | command by cable to Singapore: ‘‘Wait four 
|and my head too busy for moping. 
white or blue, deserted that part of the river; | Hordyk.’’ We were still waiting and won- 
‘and as for the brown kind, Raga was never | dering. 

| heard from again, unless he was that harelip| ‘‘But who will come with him?’’ said Mina. 
thief who was killed one night in a very mean| _ I never saw her look prettier than she looked 
piracy affair off the coast. It must have been | then, with the high color of excitement on her 
Raga; he was not destined to go high in his| cheeks. To say that, is saying a great deal. 
profession. At any rate, no one missed him **Give it up,’’ I answered. 

Her father laughed. ‘‘ You see, 
Jim, what you have before you,’’ 
he warned me. ‘‘I’ve been busy 
answering riddles for her these 
twenty years. It’s your turn| 
now.’’ 

We reached the end of the pier, 
and stood looking out across pale 
blue water to a floating city of | 
black hulls, and funnels, and | 
masts, where ships from all the 





swarmed thickly among them. 
We saw people from everywhere 
embarking and disembarking; 
bundles of goods from everywhere 
rising and falling spider-like on 
threads against a brilliant sky, 
while derrick engines rumbled; 
banners of every great house and 
every great land curling aloft, 


hanging to dry ; and at last, among 
all this confusion, the blue funnel 
of the Andromeda. 

‘* Here he comes!’’ Mina 
clapped her hands, then became | 
frightened. ‘‘Oh, what will he 
think ?’’ 

Sampans were moving toward 


us from the ship; gaudy-painted | 


sampans, rowed each by a half- 
naked Chinaman who stood 
pushing forward his pair of 
lozenge-bladed oars. When this | 
or the lorcha; for soon Diego Borba and I had | flotilla crept near us, a man and a boy, rising, | 
our own launch plying up and down the river, | waved their hands, and cried out. I caught 
not only to carry our freight, but to do Kong |a glimpse of Uncle Joris’s round pink face 
Kwoh a neighborly turn every fortnight or | and shining yellow hair. 
so. We prospered well enough. 
All the same, I did miss Doctor Falconer | the arm, and shook us in her delight. 
and his daughter. 
I left them to continue my way down the river | Do you suppose it can be —’’ 
with Kong Kwoh’s iron box. Mina Falconer; A moment later, by the water’s edge, we 
and I had a glorious walk together at sunrise | held a grand reunion. 


She had not asked the ques- | 


My uncle, up to his old tricks, had kept us| 
afterward. Uncle Joris’s tin mine recovered | in a state of continual guesswork. Through | 


Devils, | weeks for us. Steamship Andrumeda. Joris | 


world rode at anchor, while | 
greedy little sampans and lighters | 


with Blue Peter ready to go, and | 
Yellow Jack impatient to pass the | 
doctor; smoke rising, mainsails | 


‘*He’s coming!’ Mina caught us both by | 
** He’s | 
I remember the morning | coming in time! And look, with him, look — | 


gentleman’s regard; while her father and 
Uncle Joris, the tall and the short, began to 
strike up a lifelong friendship. 

‘*Now let us go!’’ commanded Borba. ‘‘We 
shall be late! End your talking! Go!’’ 

We went. I may as well let the cat out of 
the bag. It is no wonder that Mina and I 
love the hot, humid city of Singapore, and 
her Johnston Pier that we left behind, and her 
| Kavanagh Bridge that we crossed, and her 
cool, quiet church; because this was our wed- 
| ding day, and we were married there. 

It could not have been what is called a fash- 
ionable wedding. No one, of course, cared 
| anything about it except our friends, or came 
| there except out of sheer kindness. It was 
wonderful in that regard, as in every other. 
During the service some forty Chinamen, in 
glistening garments, with cheerful counte- 
nances, yet thoughtful, watched us from the 
front ranks of the pews. 

For the breakfast afterward, Doctor Falconer 
lent us a roomy old whitewashed villa, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden, a grove of 
canary trees, tall-bladed plants, and yellow- 
flowering saracca. Thither came his friends, 
chiefly English men and women; thither came 
Uncle Joris’s, chiefly Hollanders from down 
across the equator; but as none of mine lived 
on that part of the globe, I might have played 
| the lonely bridegroom. 

It fell out otherwise. 

Along came trooping the forty Chinamen, 
grave and gorgeous, like forty ancient scholars 
in regalia. Many of them were Kong Hsu’s 
cousins or uncles, the rest—I’m afraid to 
reckon them now—his brothers. They took a 
gently overweening pride in him, his learning, 
and his European clothes, on which they tried 
| now and then to expatiate mildly. As a back- 
| ground, they were all tumultuous color and 
subdued voices. 

But Hsu’s father rose and made the speech 
| of the day. A rotund, elderly man, in a black 
| cap with a red button, and a long-skirted robe 
| of rich wine color, he stood courteously bob- 
bing to us over the table. 

‘*My friends.’’ He spoke English almost 
without accent, although in a silvery voice 
like the twitter of birds. ‘‘My friends, I hope 
you all good luck. I hope you the happy. 
| My family,’’—he waved a broad sleeve toward 
| his clan, who stood listening with downcast 
eyes, —‘‘my family hope you long life, enjoy 
| @ days. My little boy say he hope so.’’ 
| Here the family chief exchanged a smile, full 
of tender meaning, with his youngest child, 
my old chum, Kong Hsu. Then he turned 
toward Mina and me. ‘‘We think this man, 
this man hees wife, they will have the great 
| happy. They are kind people. I will make 
a joke, my friends, for fun. Let this man 
and this man hees wife be like the Mandarin 
duck, Suey Yuen Yung, the Duck Welly Love. 
So we China people say, for good fun. Where 
| he go, there let hees wife go. When he stay, 
then let hees wife stay. Always one togedda, 
same place. Never care for two, odda place. 
Never go part. So live, so die; living all good, 
dying no matter. ’’ 
| Hsu’s father smiled on the pair of us, and 
on the company. 








along the heights overlooking the river. “hen 
the time drew near for me to hop on board, 
she was smiling in a quiet way to herself. I 
asked her what the joke was. 

‘*It?s not a joke,’’ she answered. ‘‘I was 
only thinking. ’’ 

‘*What about ?’’ 

She raised her light brown eyes. 

**Do you really want to know ?’’ 

Of course I did, and said as much. 

‘*Well, then,’’ she continued, ‘‘I was think- 
ing how oddly it happened that we ever met, 
you and I. All the danger of it, and the great 
fun it was. And honestly, that—that you 
yourself are the funniest kind of boy.”’ | 

Those were Mina’s words, half an hour | 
before we all shook hands and said good-by | 
on her father’s jetty, in bright morning sun- 
shine. 

I took those words away with Kong Kwoh’s | 
iron box. The box went safely to his agent 
at Tanjong Bit. The words remained in my 
keeping; also a tiny pinhole wound in the lobe 
of my right ear, to remember her by. The | 
process of remembering made me work a great 
deal harder, no doubt, than such a lazy fellow 
would otherwise have done. 

Two years are not a long time. 

In bright morning light again, two years | 
later, three rattletrap ‘‘ rickshas’’ trundled | 











down the streets of Singapore to the Johnston 


| boy whose cheeks were as red as apples. 


Uncle Joris, very juvenile in his tropical | | **T am old man,’’ he continued, in his cheer- 
white togs, ran straight up to Mina; his face | ful, birdlike voice. ‘‘I am old man, live long 
beamed broader and pinker as he came. seeing many things, I never see anything 

‘*Ah, my dear young lady,’’ he began, in | more. To live, believe each odda the best 
a formal, old-fashioned way; then suddenly | Person, do everybody good you can. That 
he flung out his hands and hugged her. As| the way. Odda ways all rotten.’’ 
he turned again, holding her at arm’s length, He bowed, and turning, made a signal behind 
two large, ridiculous tears wriggled down his| him. Through the wedding guests a couple 
cheeks. ‘‘My goodness me! I did not hope— | of young Chinamen edged their way carefully, 
I did not think, Miss Falconer, girls could be | bringing a large white silver image. They 
any more so nice nowadays. Boo-hoo-hoo!’’ | were Cousin Foy and Brother Kong. Kwoh 
Peppery old veteran of commerce, he wrung | lugged in and laid before us a shining gift, 
both her hands, and blubbered, laughing at | full two feet high,—a silver bowl, tureen, or 
the same time. ‘‘Jim is—hello, Jim!—he is | enormous covered dish,—a counterpart of the 
not much, my dear, but he was my sister’s | old white tiger, prowling. 
only boy. I put a silver mug in his cradle not| ‘‘For fun,’’ Hsu’s father apologized. 
long ago, and now to-day—are we late? You) Diego da Franca Borba, usually a quiet 
| waited for us to come? Of course you would | man, threw back his head and let forth a peal 
wait, dear girl! O my goodness gracious me!’’ | of laughter. ‘‘Our enemy!’’ he cried. 

This outburst may have been longer, but I Bridegrooms are a stupid lot. I could do 
found no time just then for listening. All the | nothing except gape. It was Mina that slipped 
| Andromeda’s passengers, their porters and | her hand into my pocket and brought out our 
their luggage went streaming round us up the | favorite lucky piece, the keepsake carved in jade. 
pier; and in the middle of them I was perform ‘*Kong Hsu. Do you see?’’ Mina held it 
ing a sedate kind of war dance with a Chinese | toward him. ‘‘We owe all this to you!’’ 
Kong Hsu made a frightened, sidewise bow 

**O Chom, O Chom, O Chom!’’ he sang, |at her and the token. ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ he 
and popped out his tongue, and kicked up his | replied, awkwardly, but grinning with pleas- 
feet, and widened his almond eyes. ‘‘O Chom, | ure. ‘‘No, Miss Fale—Mrs. Curtane. It has 
so glat !’” only—it has come home!’’ 

Kong Hsu—on furlough from his books; he| Uncle Joris, who stood talking and laughing 


Pier. The young Chinamen who pulled them | had come out with Uncle Joris, in white 
were chaffing and racing each other, for they | English flannels and the very newest form of 
knew that their passengers talked happily, as | | straw headgear. 

persons talk who are willing to pay afterward. ‘‘T am so glat! So glat, O-Chim!’’ 

They reached the pier, all abreast, in a mci It was a hubbub of being ‘‘glat,’’ hands | 
of merriment, halted, set their bare feet on | round, and all, so to speak, in the family. | 


with Doctor Falconer, suddenly wheeled about, 
took Hsu up in his arms, and placed him on 
the table astride the colossal silver man-eater. 

‘*Bravo! I told you the same thing, Jim!’’ 
declared my uncle. ‘‘I told you a little kind- 
ness went a long way. A long and devious 








the shafts of their little gigs, and helped us| 
to alight. 

We were Dr. Gaillard Falconer, Mina, and | 
I. Had anyone foretold that we three should | 
walk the Johnston Pier together, it would 
have seemed the wildest prophecy. But there 
we were, and out we hurried through that 
pleasant pavilion, under the long roof of 
which the sunlight plays from off the harbor 
water. 

‘*Do you think he will come?’’ said Mina. 











We might have been jubilating there yet, had | | way, in this life!’’ 
|not Diego Borba come to remind us. If ever | We all cheered for Kong Hsu. He jumped 
you saw a Velasquez general doing his proud- | off his tiger and fled down the table like a 
est, it was our good old Diego grand-marshaling | rabbit, to land in his father’s lap. 
us that day. He strode and beckoned fiercely. There is the end of that morning. 
‘*Come, come!’’ he shouted. ‘‘The rick- But Uncle Joris was quite right. Mina and 
shas are waiting !’’ |I think so, more and more with every. year 
As if ‘‘rickshas’’ had anything else to do! | that passes. We hope that our own chiidren 
We all laughed. As we followed him, I re-| may at least turn out half as kind to everyone, 
member, Mina was already adopting Kong | as everyone’s children have been to us. 
Hsu, and supplanting me in that young THE END. 
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LET US BE THANKFUL 














FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN you count your blessings, do not 
forget to reckon in a lot of things you 
have not got. 


The Truest Mirrors Fortune sends 
Are Honest Eyes of Faithful Friends. 
‘‘NA ADE in America’’ has a pleasing sound, 
but ‘‘Made in the United States’’ is 
more truthful, and when used on goods that 
are meant for South America far more tactful. 
[|= British government is doing what it 
can to keep down the food prices that the 
war tends to force upward. It recently bought 
900,000 tons of raw sugar in Demerara, Java, 
Mauritius and other places, at a cost of more 
than $87,000,000. It will sell it virtually at 
cost to the refiners, who agree to put it on the 
market at as low a price as possible. 
HE Lincoln Highway from New York to 
San Francisco has progressed so well in a 
year’s time that we may reasonably believe that 
it will be finished without national aid. Ohio 
has completed over three-fourths of her part of 
the highway, and in many other states the 
work is going forward. The whole road is 
already in such condition that automobiles can 
make the transcontinental trip in less than a 
month. 


EVENTEEN hundred trunks and suit 

eases, left behind in Germany when the 
war broke out, arrived at New York the other 
day; and that is only a beginning, for the men 
in charge of finding the lost baggage have 
already collected about twenty-five thousand 
pieces, most of which will reach their owners 
in time. Many show marks of the war. Some 
of the trunks, used by the Belgians for bar- 
ricades, have been riddled with bullets. 


[* is already certain that the war will greatly 
lessen the supply of seeds that ordinarily 
come from France and Germany. In order to 
guard against a shortage in Canada, and to 
encourage farmers to raise seeds at home, the 
Canadian government has decided to pay cash 
subsidies for seeds grown in the Dominion. 
The amount of the subsidy varies from three 
eents a pound for the seeds of sugar beets, to 
fifty cents a pound for tomato seeds. 


NGLAND has known many invasions, 

warlike and peaceful, since the Roman 
conquest, but among them all the present 
influx from Belgium stands unique. Before the 
end of October the number of refugees was 
more than 100,000. Forty thousand came ina 
single week after the fall of Antwerp. People 
are already speculating what effect the Belgians 
will have on English life, for many of them 
will doubtless remain in England. They are 
masters of market gardening and intensive 
farming. England will profit from their skill 
and experience. 


HE great war has withdrawn public atten- 

tion from serious calamities in other parts 
of the world. In southern China, for example, 
millions of people are literally starving, in 
consequence of summer floods that ruined the 
crops. The floods covered ten thousand square 
miles of densely populated farming country, 
wiped out whole villages, and caused an ap- 
palling loss of life and property. The United 
States consul general at Canton has sent word 
of the pressing needs of the situation ; and since 
the National Red Cross is devoting its energies 
to relief work in the war zone, the Christian 
Herald of New York, long the loyal friend of 
China, is raising a relief fund. 

HERE are several railway gauges in 

Europe. It is true that most of the rail- 
way tracks have the standard width of four 
feet eight and a half inches, but France, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Spain and Belgium have some 
roads with rails one meter wide. According 
to the Engineering Record, Spain and Por- 
tugal also have nearly ten thousand miles of 
the five-and-one-half-foot gauge, and Russia 
and Finland have thirty thousand miles of five- 
foot gauge. Russia adopted a different gauge 
from the rest of Europe, in order to make the 
military invasion of the country more difficult. 
At present the only railway communication 
between France and Spain is at Irun, on the 
Biscayan coast. It is planned to tunnel the 





and eventually the railways of Spain and 
Portugal will probably be changed to standard 


gauge. 
* © 


THANKSGIVING, 1914. 


HANKSGIVING is a Puritan festival, 
and has always had a thread of soberness 
running through it. Christmas is ‘‘ Merry 

Christmas’’ ; but when we give our thanks, we 
do it with .becoming solemnity; and if we 
comply fully with the demands of tradition, 
we go to church, and sit under a semi-political 
discourse from the minister. 

We never omit Thanksgiving merely because 
the skies are overcast or national affairs are 
tangled. Four Thanksgivings befell in the 
years of the Civil War, and not one of them 
was skipped. In 1837, in 1857, in 1873, in 1893 
and in 1907 we had Thanksgiving just as usual, 
in spite of panic and pinch. 

And of course we shall keep Thanksgiving 
this year—very, very solemn year though it is 
for everyone. Relatively speaking, we never 
had more to be thankful for. Here we are; 
alive, which is something, and not in any 
immediate peril; with good crops, and markets 
for most of them ; with our industrial apparatus 
existent and tolerably busy; with our health 
and our families’ health about as usual, while 
over there across the Atlantic our various 
cousins rage by the million in the most deadly 
activities. 

We have warrant to be thankful, deeply 
thankful, that we are not in their case: not 
bereaved, not in terror of any enemy, not send- 
ing the youth and hope of our nation into a 
relentless struggle to defend what is dearer to 
us than life; that not even our means of sub- 
sistence are imperiled, and that the check to 
our prosperity that results from the calamities 
of neighbors whose concerns are intertwined 
with ours is only a check, temporary and 
manageable. We have warrant, it seems, to 
be thankful that this year we are the most 
fortunate people in the world, the least endan- 
gered, the least distressed. 

And that position implies a very serious 
responsibility. ‘To whom much is given, from 
them much shall be required. If we are merely 
thankful that destruction has passed us by, 
we shall fall far short in our thanksgiving. 
If we are merely thankful that an ocean sweeps 
between us and trouble, and that we can go 
on much as usual, that is not enough. We 
should most be thankful that out of our plenty 
we shall have means to help; that in the im- 
pending days of appealing need, we shall have 
food for the hungry, clothes for the stripped, 
money for the penniless, roofs, if need be, for 
the homeless. What calls are to be made on 
our resources we cannot yet compute; but 
there is every sign that we shall have such 
a chance to help mankind as our country in all 
its national life has never had before. 

This year our thankfulness for what we 
have is to be tested by what we do with it. 
There is a great harvest of fellowship for us 
to reap if we have the spirit for the adventure. 
We shall sell, of course, but there will be those 
to aid who cannot buy; those to succor who 
cannot call to us, but who must be sought. 
With both hands we must give, and pinch our 
own needs down to do it. 

That is the nature of our thanksgiving this 
year. We have offered to us a great, an 
extraordinary, opportunity. If we close with 
it as we should, we shall be thankful all our 
days. 

& & 


FOR BETTER INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 


O vast and complex and partisan is our 

capital and labor problem that the average 

employer has little hope of getting any 
light on it except through his personal experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, the difficulties do not 
stagger the mind or the conscience of the twen- 
tieth century. One of our chief legacies from 
the nineteenth century is the proved fact that 
study of a subject, if pursued with thorough- 
ness and impartiality, and in the right method, 
will yield results of lasting benefit. Such study 
is constantly being applied to new fields of 
endeavor. The kind of investigation to which 
the name of ‘‘survey’’ is given is a case in 
point. The work of the various ‘‘foundations’’ 
is full of striking illustrations of the practical 
gain to mankind from the increase of human 
knowledge. 

The Rockefeller Foundation now plans to 
investigate industrial conditions throughout 
the world. The investigation will be practical 
in aim and scientific in method, and will pro- 
ceed undaunted by the apparent hopelessness 
of its task. The Rockefeller Foundation 


Pyrenees at more than one place, however, | regards the problem of industrial relations as 





the most complicated question of modern times, 
but it also regards it as the most urgent, and it 
is therefore resolved to attack it in the spirit in 
which the Institute for Medical Research has 
attacked ‘‘incurable’’ diseases of the human 
body. 

Since the questions to be dealt with are so 
numerous and so big, the ordinary man may 
not even see what such an investigation aims 
to accomplish; but let him think of the 
systems of organization and the methods of 
management that intelligent and conscien- 
tious employers of labor have worked out for 
themselves. A bureau that can bring together 
all the cases of that kind, and deduce from 
them certain things that it can recommend as 
standard, will cause the little candles of a few 
good deeds to throw their beams much farther 


into the darkness. 
& 


EATING. 


ITH anticipations of Thanksgiving 

Day tingling in the senses, the mind 

not unnaturally turns to thoughts of 
eating. Of course Thanksgiving has its pri- 
mary importance in the deep significance of 
gratitude. That is right; but it is also a good 
thing that there can be one festival time 
closely associated with food and eating, for 
eating is worth it. It is a fine art in itself. 

First of all, it has the prestige of age. It 
outranks every other art by centuries. Before 
the first hide was stretched over the hoop that 
converted it into a tom-tom, before the first 
sign writing was chiseled on the face of the 
rocks, before pictures, except those reflected 
from some woodland pool, were ever dreamed 
of, eating was commonplace. And it is per- 
fectly safe to predict that music, literature and 
art will all die before there is the slightest 
break in the fine art of eating. 

Perhaps the reader will say that all this is 
a rhapsody about a process that has its chief 
function in sustaining life. True enough; 
that is the chief end of eating, and a suf- 
ficiently noble end, too. But there are also 
the two important considerations of cookery 
and good-fellowship. _ 

About cookery little need be said. The mere 
thought of it in the high estate it has reached 
under the skillful hands and brains of women 
—and some mere men—is enough to make the 
mouth of pauper and plutocrat alike water with 
longing. ‘There are moments when it seems 
that the ability to fry chicken in the true 
Southern way, to create a pie crust, even to 
make a loaf of bread, is greater than the 
achievements of art and science and the con- 
quests of empire. 

And as for good-fellowship, all who enjoy 
eating know what that is. All who do not 
know had better hasten to observe some family 
group about the Thanksgiving board. All lit- 
erature agrees about the social value of eating 
together, from the days in Merry England, 
when the boar’s head was brought in, down to 


the present, when crowds gather to eat with | 


some past, present, or would-be president. As 
a means of promoting pleasant acquaintance- 
ships, eating outranks even golf. - 

Among other things to be thankful for on 
Thanksgiving Day is the fact that life contains 
an element so all-embracing, so pleasant and 
so useful as food and the disposal thereof. 


® © 


THE VERGE OF NEUTRALITY. 


CCORDING to the latest census of 
Europe, the total population of the Con- 
tinent is about 445,000,000. Germany 

and Austria have 115,000,000; the European 
countries at war with them have 233,000,000, 
not counting the inhabitants of Asiatic Russia. 
Thus the belligerent nations include more than 
three-fourths of the whole population of 
Europe—not counting Turkey, which in 
Europe has less than 2,000,000 people. 

But there remain nearly a dozen countries 
that are still counted as neutral. More than 
half of them, however, are so situated that it 
would be foolish to predict that any particular 
one of them will be neutral six weeks from 
now. The only countries of which it would 
be fairly safe to make that prediction are 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Spain, not one of which is likely to be dragged 
into the war. All told, the population of those 
countries numbers less than 45,000,000. In 
other words, less than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of Europe is reasonably safe from being 
embroiled in the awful conflict. 

There remain about 60,000,000 people in six 
countries who live on the verge of neutrality, 
which is also the verge of war. If we subtract 


the 6,000,000 of Portugal, which may have 
become openly belligerent before these words 





are read, there remain only five countries and 
54,000,000 people, namely, the two Balkan 
states of Bulgaria and Roumania, and Greece, 
Italy and the Netherlands. 

No country was ever placed in a more 
difficult position than that in which the Neth- 
erlands finds itself—the main commercial gate- 
way for Germany to the outer world, jealously 
watched by both sides in the titanic combat, 
anxiously watching itself and its conduct, lest 
it share the fate of unhappy Belgium. 

Contrasting with the Netherlands, there is 
Italy, itching for the conflict, hoping to profit 
by it when the spoils of war are distributed, 
but unable to forecast the result with enough 
certainty to make up its mind whether self- 
restraint or yielding to the impulse toward 
war will be the better policy. 

Greece and the Balkan states are ina slightly 
different position. They are all dissatisfied 
with the loot that they received after the late 
war, and if they were sure who is to win, they 
would leap into the fray with enthusiasm. 

What any one of these countries will do is 
purely a matter of speculation ; but the tempta- 
tion to all of them to join in the battle is so 
great that it will be almost a miracle if they 


keep out of it. 
& & 


THE QUESTION OF ARMAMENT. 


ANY people feel that in the present 
M troubled condition of the world we 
ought to furbish up our armament a 
bit. It is not a belligerent feeling. We are 
satisfied with neutrality, and convinced that 
it is not only better for us to be neutrals, 
but better for all the world to have us so. 
But when there is a great epidemic of sickness 
abroad, a careful householder may think it 
prudent to overhaul his stock of medicines, and 
see that he has enough, and that they all are 
fresh and suitable; and when, as now, there is 
an extraordinary epidemic of war, this twitch 
of solicitude about our means of offense and 
defense is no more than natural. 

It isatimely twitch. Virtually everyone be- 
lieves nowadays that the United States should 
maintain, as it does, an army and a navy. 
Everyone agrees, too, that we are not and do 
not wish to be a military nation, and that we 
want no more army and no more navy than 
‘*a decent respect for the opinion of mankind’’ 
and our own security demand. We want to 
get off just as lightly as we can without taking 
dangerous risks ; we want so many soldiers and 
man-of-war’s men, and so many ships, and such 
munitions of war as will neither drive any 
other country to arm against us, nor expose us 
to indignity or danger because our military 
and naval provision is not respected. 

Whose affair is it to translate these vague, 
general, inexpert ideas of ours into the facts 
of armament and the figures of appropriations? 

That is the affair of our government: of the 
executive to recommend, and of Congress to 
provide means. 

The trouble is that our military and naval 
provision is too haphazard. When Mr. Roose- 
velt was President and Mr. Root was Secretary 
of War, the army was overhauled ; and the navy 
has by no means been forgotten. We are 
spending $140,000,000 on the navy this year, 
and $100,000,000 on the army and on fortifica- 
tions, and have spent like sums annually for 
years past; and we have something to show 
for that expenditure. But they tell us that 
we have no settled military policy; that we 
have not definitely worked out what our mini- 
mum military and naval needs are, and made 
a continuing plan to meet them, and that that 
is what we ought to do. . 

It is a good time to find out where we are, 
in the matter of armament, and where we 
ought to be, and ought to stay. The subject is 
very much before the public, and doubtless the 
administration and Congress will take it up at 
the coming session. We ought to have some 
settled policy, and stick to it. 


SP Se & 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


EXICO.—Another crisis in the Mexican 

history has been reached, and there is 
reason to fear that that disturbed country must 
endure another bloody struggle for control of 
the government. The Aguascalientes conven- 
tion has failed to impose its authority on 
General Carranza, who on November 9th issued 
an ultimatum from Cordoba, in which he 
declared himself still the first chief of the 
Constitutionalists, and denied the right of 
the convention to choose the chief magistrate 
of the republic. On the same day General 
Gutierrez declared himself provisional president 
of Mexico by reason of his election by the 
convention of Aguascalientes, and announced 
a cabinet in which Sefior Iglesias Calderon 
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was minister of foreign affairs, General V illa- 
real minister of communications, and General 
Robles minister of war. General Villa holds 
no office, and has declared his willingness to 
give up his military command if Carranza will 
agree to retire. Under the circumstances, he 
is likely to be conspicuous in fhe operations 
against the first chief. Fighting is already 
reported from various parts of Mexico, and the 
situation is regarded in Washington as very 
serious. General Zapata’s soldiers are actu- 
ally threatening Mexico City. —— General 
Carranza on November 8th issued a proc- 
lamation in which he promised not to collect 
again taxes or customs duties that had been 
paid during the American occupation of Vera 
Cruz, and he promised to accede officially to 
the other American demand, which was that 
he should guarantee the safety of Mexicans 
.who had served under the American military 
administration in Vera Cruz. Our soldiers 
have not yet left that city, and are not likely 
to until affairs are more nearly settled. 
& 

T= ELECTIONS.—The Companion said 

last week that Governor McGovern, Repub- 
lican, had been elected United States Senator 
from Wisconsin; it so appeared when our 
weekly record of Current Events closed. Later 
returns indicated the election of Paul O. 
Husting, Democrat, by a very small plurality. 
The Democrats appear to have increased their’ 
majority in the Senate to sixteen by gaining 
seats in California, Wisconsin and South 
Dakota. The new House of Representatives 
will consist-of 233 Democrats, 193 Republicans, 
7 Progressives, 1 Socialist and 1 independ- 
ent. Four states, Colorado, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Arizona, passed prohibitory laws by 
popular vote, and two, Nevada and Montana, 
voted to extend the suffrage to women. 


& 
ATTLE PLAGUE.—There is a very dis- 
turbing prevalence of foot - and - mouth 
disease among the cattle and swine of many 
parts of this country. The Federal quaran- 
tine service has forbidden the export of cattle 
from Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Massachusetts. Every effort is being 
made to stamp out the disease quickly. For- 
tunately the states beyond the Mississippi are 
not yet infected, except in the case of Iowa, 
but the epidemic promises to be a serious mat- 
ter, especially in view of the wide demand for 
meat products for export to Europe. Canada 
has forbidden the entrance of cattle from the 

United States. e 


ROHIBITION IN FRANCE.— France 
. has prohibited the transportation or sale of 

absinth and kindred alcoholic liquors during 
the war. That fact, like the severe restrictions 
that Russia has put on the sale of vodka, is 
among the most interesting ‘‘by-products’’ of 
the war. ® 


FFAIRS IN ENGLAND.—On November 

11th, the British Parliament met for its 
final session. Under the Parliament act the 
House of Commons must be prorogued next 
year, and a general election will be held, prob- 
ably in the spring or summer. The annual 
Lord Mayor’s banquet held in the London 
Guild Hall on November 9th was marked by 
remarkable speeches by Premier Asquith, 
Lord Kitchener, Mr. Balfour and Winston 
Spencer Churchill. All predicted the success of 
the allies, although they warned their hearers 
that the struggle would be long and bitter. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The most interesting news of the week came 
from the eastern battle line, where the Russian 
army continued its successes against the com- 
bined German and Austrian forces. After the 
Germans failed in their movement on Warsaw, 
it was expected that they would fall back to 
defensive positions on the river Warthe. They 
did so with considerable skill, using, according 
to one report, seventy thousand automobiles 
in the movement. The Russian pursuit was 
unexpectedly swift, however, and if the reports 
from Petrograd are to be believed, the Russian 
cavalry so far harassed the German retreat 
that the line of the Warthe had to be given up, 
and the German army retired on a defensive 
line that almost coincides with the frontier 
between Poland and Sile- 
sia, from Kalish to Czens- 
tochowa. On this line the 
Germans should offer a 
very strong defense unless 
the Russians should be 
able to turn their left 
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report that the Germans are falling back before 
their advance. This region is not well suited 





threaten the Austrian army, which has fallen 
back to the neighborhood of Cracow. It will 
resist strongly here, and along the line of the 
Donajec River, for if it is beaten, Przemysl 
and all Galicia must be given up, and the road 
to Vienna will be open to the Russians. 

It is possible, although not entirely probable, 
that the Germans have deliberately weakened 
their front in Poland with a view to remain 
on the defensive while part of their forces are 
transferred to the western battle line. Rein- 
forcements certainly came from somewhere, 
three corps, or nearly 150,000, according to 
report; and the desperate attempt to break the 
allies’ line was resumed, this time between 
Ypres and Lille. The fighting was. constant, 
but no decisive advantage was gained by either 
side. The city of Ypres, one of the most 
interesting in Belgian Flanders, is almost 
completely destroyed by artillery fire, and Lille, 
which has changed hands more than once, 
has also suffered severely. The most serious 
aspect of the case from the Germans’ point of 
view is the loss of life, for they are constantly 
on the offensive, and naturally their losses in 
unsuccessful attacks are much heavier than 
those of the allies, who occupy intrenched posi- 
tions. One estimate puts the German losses 
on both battle fronts at 1,250,000 killed, 
wounded or captured. The Kaiser himself is 
believed to be in Flanders with his men, urging 
them to make every effort to push through to 
the capture of Calais or Boulogne. 

Skirmishes occurred all along the hostile 
lines in France, but both armies are content 
to mark time there, while the success or failure 
of the German offense is 
decided in Flanders. 

There are reports from 
Vienna of Austrian suc- 
cesses against Servia, and 
of the invasion of that 
country. So far, however, 
the Austrians have not 
advanced more than a few 
miles beyond the rivers 
Save and Drina. 

CORD Finn The German fortress 
OF KILVERSTONE of Tsing - tao in China 
capitulated to the Japanese on November 7th. 
The garrison before surrendering blew up all 
the forts that the Japanese gunfire had not 
destroyed. British soldiers assisted in the final 
assault on the fortress. Six or seven thousand 
German prisoners were taken. Japan an- 
nounced that it will administer the German 
concession of Kiaochow during the war, and 
then open negotiations with China regarding 
the disposition to be made of it. 

The capture of Tsing-tao releases the Japa- 
nese navy for service in the Pacific, and there 
was a report as early as November 8th that 
Japanese ships had engaged and captured the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the German cruis- 
ers that sunk the Good Hope and Monmouth. 
There was no confirmation of the report. 

The brilliant career of the German commerce- 
destroying cruiser Emden came to an end on 
November 10th. On that day the Sydney, 
one of the cruisers built by Australia for the 
British navy, found her near the Cocos islands 
in the Indian Ocean, where she no doubt hoped 
to cut the British cable between Natal and 
Australia. The Sydney had the heavier 
armament, and after a running fight drove the 
Emden ashore, where she was destroyed by 
fire. The British Admi-  cop+, aw. press ass'n 
ralty also announced that 
the cruiser Chatham had 
run down the Kdénigs- 
berg, another German 
cruiser that has been 
causing British shippers 
uneasiness, and had driven 
her into the river Rufiji in 
German East Africa. On 
November 11th, a German 
submarine made a daring 
raid into the English 
Channel, and torpedoed a British gunboat 
as it lay at anchor off the pier at Deal. 

Turkey began hostilities slowly. The fleet 
has ceased all active operations except for 
the bombardment of the town of Poti in the 
Black Sea, and the army had not made the 
expected descent on Egypt on November 11th. 
The Russians, on the other hand, took the 
offensive vigorously, and an army pushed 
forward from Transcaucasia toward the Ar- 
menian city of Erzerum, driving the Turkish 
forces before them. Russian warships also 
sunk a number of Turkish transports that 
were carrying troops, artillery and supplies to 
the army in Armenia. On November 5th, 
Great Britain formally annexed Cyprus, which 
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flank by throwing a heavy | it has administered under Turkish suzerainty 
force against it from the | since 18783; and at the same time French 
north. In that case the) 
Germans would have to| said, destroyed the forts on the Dardanelles. 
fall back on the defenses | 
round Breslau. The) 
Russians have also entered East Prussia at | 
Wirballen, Mlawa and other points, and they | 


and British warships bombarded and, it is 


The British have occupied the port of Fao, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Greece and 
Persia declared their intention to remain neu- 
tral; Bulgaria and Roumania were silent. 

In South Africa the commandos of Colonel 
Maritz and General Beyers were dispersed by 


for a forceful offensive movement, however, as | government forces, but the commando led by 


the Germans have already learned; the lakes | 


and marshes of Masuria very easily become 
pitfalls for an invading army. On the south 
they have resumed the siege of Przemysl, and 





General De Wet is reported to have got the better 
of a force under General Cronje.——Troops 
from the Belgian Congo are aiding British 
soldiers in the invasion of German East Africa. 
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“A Crackerjack Gift 


What is it the whole family is daily 
begging for? 

Isn’t it a fine big brand new Over- 
land? 


Can you think of a more acceptable 
Christmas present? 


An Overland would be the most prac- 
tical, enjoyable, entertaining, educational 
and economical present you could give. 


It’s what they all want and what they 
all need. 


It’s the most acceptable gift you can 
pick and the most lasting. 


In fact when all the other things are worn 
out, thrown out or out of use, the Overland will still 
be giving you and yours as much fun as ever. 


The new Overland catalogue fully describes 
the latest and greatest Overland, and does, we be- 
lieve, thoroughly prove that the purchase of an 
Overland gets you a large car and a superior car 
for the very least amount of money. 


The 1915 Overland is a beauty. 

See the nearest dealer or write us for 1915 
catalogue today. 

Do your Christmas shopping early. Select 


your Overland today and you then can bank on its 


being delivered on the day you specify. 


Write for the new Overland catalogue. Please address Dept. 35 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Overland Six - $1475 Overland Model 80T-$1075 Overland Model 80R-$1050 
Overland Model 80 Coupe, $1600 Overland Model 81T- $850 Overland Model 81R- $795 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio 
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S her pastor 
A entered the 
room, Miss 
Lamborn began 
at once, forgetful 
of any greeting: ‘‘ Have 
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you heard about Doctor Foe: I 
Rochester ?’’ oe ra 
“T have known for a oA This is the day before the feast. 
year,”’ he answered. ‘“‘It “le A rack of storm clouds, gray with warning, 
yp Bvage ord 4 ene “-% Signals the valley, west to east, 
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men and women would lay 
down their lives to-day to 
save his. There is no man 
in the city so loved as he.’’ 

‘*‘And yet you say that 
there isa loving God! One 
who lets a man like that, 
who is needed by hun- 
dreds, who has been doing 
a work that almost no one 
else can do, die in agony, 
while thousands of selfish 
and worthless people have 
everything smooth and 
comfortable all their lives! 
He is needed so—you don’t 
realize. I never shall forget 
that day I ‘went up’ and 
the way he quieted me— 
the courage he put into 
me! I was in the hospital 
for six weeks, and I heard 
one story everywhere—it 
was all Doctor Rochester. 
And that man has months 
of agony before him; no 
one is able to save him who 
has saved so many —’’ 

‘*Do you count a general 
cruel when he sends his 
bravest officer to a post of 
especial danger ?’’ her pas- 
tor asked, quietly. 

‘“‘Why, no. Itis terrible, 
but that is war, and it’s an 
honor. This is utterly 
different. ’’ 

‘*Ts it? What about the 
moral effect of his courage? 
I am not giving you vague 
ideals, Miss Lamborn. I 
can give you facts. I know 
a young fellow who went 
up to the doctor for an 
operation. Things had 
been against him; he had 
an inherited passion for 
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“White fields and roads to-morrow morning!” 
But through the farmhouse kitchen glows 

A light to gladden saint or sinner, 
While Nell, and Margaret, and Rose 

Make ready for Thanksgiving dinner. 


Ill 


A stir of eager girlish feet 
Across the ancient oaken flooring. 
A burst of laughter, bubbling sweet 
With mirth and confidence outpouring. 
A rallying jest, an awestruck sigh 
At Nell’s mistakes and Margaret's knowledge. 
Oh, never hours sped merrier by 
For three fair cousins home from college! 





Vv 


To-morrow, through the drifted snows, 
With hearts aglow for smile and greeting, 
Nelly, and Margaret, and Rose 
Will walk across the hills to meeting. 
Good angels join them as they raise 
The old hymns dear to dead and living, 
And blend the feasting and the praise 
Into one day of pure thanksgiving. 


II 


The pantry shelves are lined with cates 
Of flaky crust and fragrant sweeting, 
Yet incomplete the banquet waits 


The sideboard gleams in jeweled light 
With amber quince and ruby jelly. 
"Twill wear an added grace to-night, 


Wrought by the hands of Rose and Nelly. 


IV 
Beneath the kitchen rooftree brown, 


With weathered tile and rough-hewn rafter, 


What memories are looking down— 


A hundred years of toil and laughter! 


What echoes of long-vanished feet 
Stir in the shadows everlasting! 
What far-off voices, young and sweet, 





For this which Margaret's spoon is beating. 


From other days of feast and fasting! 













confusion, in spite of the dis- 
location of every relation of 
ordinary life and the crowded 
thousands who presented 
themselves to be transported 
to the few great mobilization 
—_. Trains, telephones, 

legraphs were at once 
taken over by the army; 
factories ceased work in- 
stantly on civilian contracts, 


an egan to labor exclu- 
Pi sively for the ae = Staff, 
—_ making biscuits, clothing, 
we shoes, ammunition, and so 
me forth. Every pound of cop- 
er per was seized at once, every 
oe serviceable horse in the 
et country was bought, for the 
aie government actually had a 


record of every animal that 
was fit for its use, and the 
owners had to bring them at 
once to the nearest army 
supply depot. For them, as 
for everything else, the gov- 
ernment paid in cash. 

The result of this inevitably 
efficient organization was a 
rapid advance through Bel- 

jum and northern France 

t almost reached the walls 
of Paris within a month. 


WX) 


a There it met its eatest 
A test. It remains to seen 
LB how this greatest of human 
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machines will stand up under 
repulse and possible defeat. 

Il the defects of its qual- 
ities lead to its undoing? 
Has the very perfection of 
the organization made the 
German soldier less versatile 
and adaptable than those of 
other nations? Has the gen- 
eral staff, in thinking of its 
men as pawns to be moved 
back and forth in the carry- 
ing out of intricate plans of 
compete’, asked more of the 
machine than its human ele- 
ments are capable of? That 
is what this war is to decide. 
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A WASTED TRIP. 


66 HE longer I live with 
my wife—and it’s 
goin’ onto fifty years 

now—the less I understand 

*bout the workings of the 

female mind,” remarked 

Obed Dolliver, as he melted 

naturally into the circle of 

idlers in the Dilmouth post 
Office. “You take a man’s 
idea of what makes a payin’ 

day, and compare it with a 

woman’s, and you’ll find— 

wal, I d’know jest what you 
will find, if you come to that. 

“F’r instance, yesterday 
mornin’ I hooked up the old 

hoss to go to Bangor. I 

wanted to haul in a load of 

truck to sell, and there was 

*bout a dozen things I needed 

to use round the farm—I 

reely had to have ’em. 
“When I got ready to start, 

my wife came out to the 

gon, and she gave me a 
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drink. He was in pretty 
bad shape, but the doctor 





wa 
list of things that she’d wrote 
she charged me 





pulled him through; but 
that didn’t help the real battle—his life battle. 
Like everyone else, however, he became de- 
voted to the doctor. Then one day he learned 
what you have learned. At first he was 
utterly stunned. Then—he faced his fight. 
‘If that man can be what he is with that,’ he 
said to me, ‘I can’t be a quitter.’ He was 
one—I could count up twenty persons who 
have said the same thing to me. It was not 
the doctor’s wonderful skill that braced them ; 
it was not even his charm; it was his clear, 
smiling courage under awful fire. You will 
never hear him questioning the goodness of 
his God. He knows Him. And he knows 
that He is directing the battle. There is no 
useless sacrifice—not of a single life—in God’s 
army.’”’ , 

Miss Lamborn drew a long breath. She 
did not speak, but the look in her eyes spoke 
for her. She had begun to understand. 
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A COURSE IN THANKSGIVING. 


ILEEN, on the threshold, stared 
A in amazement at Sidney’s table— 
candles, flowers, and place cards. 
“Have I stumbled on a party?” she 
asked. 

‘No, because it isn’t yet party time; 
half an hour later, and you might have. Will you 
Stay ?”’ 

““Who’s it?”’ Aileen asked. 

“Miss Stockton,” Sidney answered. Her voice 
was demure, but her eyes were dancing. 

“Sidney West! Not Eliza Ann Stockton!” 

“The very same. Will you stay?” 

Aileen dropped into a chair. “Sidney, what in 
the world do you mean by it? Are you doing pen- 
ance for some awful crime?” 

“Not penance,” and Sidney laughed. ‘It’s 
thanksgiving. You see,’’ she went on slowly, as a 
soft color crept into her face, “I’m taking up anew 
study—a course in the art and practice of thanks- 
giving. Nora Mitchell taught me. You know 
Nora?” 

Aileen nodded. 

“Maybe you don’t know that she lost first her 
husband, then all her children except the little 
crippled boy, then her savings. You know how 
she has to work. Yet she’s always cheery. 

“One day I asked her the secret of it. She told 
me that, after the last boy died, when she was so 
depressed, and prayed, and prayed, and couldn’t, 
as she said, ‘feel God,’ the minister of her church 
asked her if she’d ever had a prayer answered. 
She said she used to. ‘Did you thank God as soon 
as He answered?’ he asked. 

“And she said, ‘I stood there as if I was struck 
dumb. I had never thought to thank Him, that I 








could remember. I had just tried to think of 
something else to ask for.’ And then, she said, 
she began to count up the happy things in her life, 
and to thank God for them each day, until before 
she knew it, the happy things kept her busy all 
the time. But I tell you, Aileen Campbell, it went 
home to me! I made up my mind it was time I 
began to give thanks, too, and it shouldn’t be only 
in words, either. So —” 

“Your series of entertainments to the Eliza 
Ann Stoektons?” 

“It isn’t always entertainments,” Sidney de- 
murred. 

Aileen rose. “I won’t stay, thank you,” she 
said. “I don’t think I’ve done anything bad 
enough to suffer Miss Stockton. But I wish you’d 
enroll me in Nora Mitchell’s class, Sidney.” 
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BREAKING UP A PICNIC. 


To is a “plain, unvarnished tale,” writes a 
Companion contributor, the true story of 
an adventure that actually occurred one 
dark night in Fall Creek gorge. 


The story begins with a picnic on a cliff that 
overhangs the stream at a height of twenty-five 
feet. Itis a risky place for a picnic, but an ideal 
place, too, if everyone stays on the cliff. The 
place was safe enough in the afternoon, for in the 
daylight everyone could see where he was going, 
and stepped carefully. 

After supper, we added plenty of boughs to the 
fire, over which we had been making coffee and 
frying bacon, and sat round the blaze telling 
stories and singing songs. ? 

About nine o’clock we stood up to sing the 
evening song, for it was time to go home. had 
been sitting on the side of the fire toward the edge 
of the cliff, and had moved back two or three times 
as the fire became hotter. Now I thought I would 
step round to the other side of the fire to speak to 
a friend. As I stepped behind the girl next to me, 
they were singing, “When the sun fades far 
away.” Then everything faded, and I went down 
down, to the depths below. It is a miracle that I 
was not dashed to pieces, but I happened to fall 
at the only place along the whole cliff where you 
can fall without striking a ledge. 

As it was, I struck on my back in the creek, and 
found myself splashing round in ten feet of water. 
I did not know how to swim, I was weighed down 
with heavy skirts and a coat, the water was ice- 
cold, there was nothing to which I could cling, the 

orge was perfectly dark, and my friends were 
wenty-five feet above me. The odds, as you will 
see, were against my ever — out alive. 

I went down, and came up again. Then I went 
down, and came up again. I think I went down 
and came up a third time, but so many people 
have told me that this never happens that I cannot 
be perfectly sure of that. 

é first time I went under I began to breathe; 
but it did not take me long to realize that you 
cannot do that successfully under water. After 
that I held my breath, except when I caught a 
gasp of fresh air on coming to the surface. 

Other people’s experiences to the contrary not- 
withstanding, my past life did not flash before me 
as I sank. cannot remember thinking of any- 
thing clearly. I just floundered round in the 
water, and wondered how I should get to land. 

Just as I thought it was all over, I felt some one 





holding me up, and knew that I was being dragged 
upon something solid. This is the conversation 
that ensued: 

“You’ve saved my life!” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” 

“You'd better look out, or you’ll catch pneu- 
monia!”’ 

“Oh, that’s allright!” | 

“T guess I broke up the picnic, didn’t 1?” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” 

And so they all seemed to think, after I had 
called up to them and convinced them that it was 
really I, alive and able to talk. 

When I disappeared from the circle, my rescuer 
had run upstream about one hundred feet to a 
place where he could get down into the stream, 
and then, without any light whatever to guide him, 
had plunged into the ice-cold water among the 
rocks. A brave deed, I am sure you will agree, 
although he has always modestly disclaimed any 
title to rank as a hero. 

Another man tried to lower a pail of embers to 
light up the gorge, but he lost his footing and fell 
in, near where I had gone down. The man who 
rescued me said afterward that when he saw the 
second person fall, he thought, ‘‘Well, there goes 
another girl, but first come, first served!” 

And well served 1 was, for the pail of embers 
in falling lighted up the gorge just long enough for 
him to see me. He pulled me out on a little patch 
of stones in the river bed, and there we stayed 
until the other men could get ropes and climb down 
into the gorge. Then I was carried across the 
stream where the water was shallow. 

The man who had fallen in with the pail of 
embers could swim, and after finding temporary 
Safety on a ledge a few inches under water, he 
was also helped across the stream. Then we 
climbed up a narrow ledge as far as it went, were 
lifted the rest of the way by ropes, and stood on 
the cliff safe and sound again. 


® 
THE GERMAN MACHINE. 


HATEVER may be the outcome of the 
W war, and whatever opinions we may hold 

of the effectiveness of the German army 
as a body of fighting men, there is no question 
that in the field of preparation and mobilization 
the German machine worked with all the smooth- 
ness and accuracy that its admirers had expected 
it to show. The Nation, in describing that tri- 
umph of organization, says: 


At the end of the first week of mobilization, the 
chief of staff, General von Moltke, announced that 
not a single hitch had occurred—not a request for 
further instructions or a complaint had been re- 
ceived. For some days a peaceful nation had been 
transforming itself into a nation in arms; four mil- 
lions of men had been turning soldiers, and it did 
not appear that in the slightest detail had anything 
gone wrong. At the end of the second week, the 
record was the same, and mobilization was com- 
Est. Each man had got his orders, pomet up 

is kit, and gone to his place at the front. 

In ail history there is nothing to surpags that 
= of planning and ——— The French 
went to war in their familiar red trousers; the 
Germans appeared in their gray khaki uniforms, 
the very existence of which was hardly known 
abroad. Each soldier had new shoes, and new 
underclothing, had written instructions what train 
to take, what seat tooccupy. Food forthe journey 
was handed him; at certain stations hot drinks 
were handed him. He had no thinking to do—only 
to read his order. There was not the slightest 
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> an 
over’n over not to fail to get 
’em, cause she needed every 
one of ’em. So I put her list in with mine in my 
weskit pocket, and started off. 

“When I was jogein’ by Bowler’s place, Mis’ 
Bowler come to the door and hailed me. ‘Your 
wife wants you on the telephone,’ she says. So I 
got out of the wagon and went in. : 

“Seems that while [’d been gettin’ from my 
place down to Bowler’s, she’d thought of six or 
seven more things that she couldn’t do without, 
and she wanted me to get them, I hadn’t 
any pencil with me to jot ’em down with, but I 
thought I could charge my mind with ’em so’s not 
to forget ’em. 

“Wal, my truck sold so much better’n I expected 
that about all the a my wife wanted came 
out of that extry cash. was pretty well pleased 
with my day’s work—gettin’ my truck in there in 
the nick of time, and gettin’ top price for’t, and 
then makin’ two, three pretty g trades in the 
things I’d bought. Take it all round, I don’t 
know when I’ve had a better payin’ day, so I was 
feelin’ rather better’n common when I drove into 
the yard last night and started to unhitch. 

“My wife came out to the wagon while I was 
takin’ the hoss out, and she began to poke round 
after the things she’d sent for. I’d taken most of 
my things that I’d got for the farm and barn out 
of the wagon,—I had to before I could get out, for 
they was piled all over me,—and they made a pile 
’sb 3 as a small cock of —~ So she didn’t have 
anything to bother her, and she hauled her stuff 
out of the wagon, a bundle at a time, and piled it 
all on the ground there, ’longside of her, and it 
made a heap that she could barely peek over. 

“She’d got out all the stuff she’d wrote out on 
the list, and most of the things she’d held me up 
and telephoned ’bout, when all at once she begun 
to scratch round in the bottom of the wagon kind 
of anxious, and my mind began to misgive me, 
although I didn’t know any reason for’t. ; 

os Tal she says, ‘Where’s that roll of white 

tape I told you about over the telephone? Is it 
done up with some of these other bundles, or have 
you got it in your pocket?’ 
“*There!’ I says, ‘that’s the fust time I’ve 
thought of that tape since you told me ’bout it this 
mornin’! I never got it at all.’ And when I told 
her that, she slumped down on that pile of bundles 
and let her hands flop right down by her sides. 

“**Good land!’ says she. ‘Go clear to Bangor, 
and waste a whole day, when = might have 
been workin’ here to home, and then forgit what 
you went after! If that ain’t a man all over!’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Dolliver, ruefully, ~~ 
ain’t been able to make her hear reason vit.” 
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A MILITARY SECRET. 


HE plebe sat on the monument beside the 
first-class man, and looked across the river 
from West Point to Constitution Island. The 

Evening Post tells us that the plebe was inquisitive. 
He wanted to learn the government plans for 
Constitution Island. The first-class man coughed 
discreetly, blushed, and looked round carefully for 
eavesdroppers. 

“It isn’t generally known,” he said, ‘‘but you’re 
a cadet now. If the signa] corps experiments go 
through successfully, they’ll use it as an aviary. 
His voice was low and mysterious. 

“For carrier pigeons ?? said the plebe. — 

“Not exactly,” answered the knowing one. 
“They'll be pigeots, as they call ’em—cross be- 
tween a carrier pigeon and a parrot, to carry 
on messages, you know. Don’t tell.” 


he plebe did not—until last commencement. 
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There’s a day in the year,—toward the end of November,— 
When, of all of the fowls, the most popular member 


HIS DAY. 





PIETRO’S ADVENTURE. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


of an olive grove on a mountain side that 

overlooked the sea. Just below him was 
a white road that stretched away into the 
distance for many miles. Far below the road, 
the blue water sparkled in the sunshine. It 
was a beautiful spot. Pietro, who had never 
been far from the olive grove and the moun- 
tain side, supposed that all the world was like 


P eran Vittori was playing in the shade 


it. 

As he looked at the road, he saw a little 
cloud of dust in the distance; soon a motor car 
moved slowly along the road until it came toa 
stop. Thedriver and a man on the seat behind 
him got out and busied themselves about the 
ear. They looked at the long slope of the road 
before them, and shook their heads. 

Drawn by curiosity, Pietro moved nearer 
and nearer, until he stood beside the road. 
He could see that something was wrong, but 
he understood no word that the strangers spoke. 
Suddenly, the glance of the man fell on the 
bright-eyed, barefoot lad, and he asked Pietro 
a question. His voice was kindly, but Pietro 
could only shake his head. Then the man 
laughed, and patted Pietro’s brown curls. He 
led the boy to the side of the car, and pointed 
to a tank beneath the seat of the driver. 

This time Pietro understood; he knew that 
the tank contained the wonderful fluid that | 
made the car go. This car could go no farther | 
because the supply of the wonderful fluid | 
was used up. It was all plain enough. His 
dark eyes shone brightly as he looked up at 
the man. 

‘* Si, si, signére!’’ he cried, eagerly; and 
in an instant more he was flying up the long 
slope, until at last he was out of sight round 
acurve. The driver of the car started‘to follow 
him, but soon gave up the attempt, for it was 
very hot. All the way to the village Pietro 
ran as fast as his bare feet would carry him— 
two kilometres or more. 

It was nearly an hour before Pietro came 
hurrying back. With him was the man from 
the shop in the village, and he bore a filled 
can in either hand. The travelers were 
patiently waiting. They could do nothing 
else, for their only hope lay in Pietro, un- 
less by chance another motor car should come | 
along. | 

When they were ready to start again, the | 
man patted Pietro’s curly head once more, and | 
slipped some bright silver coins into his hand | 
—to the great surprise of Pietro, who had never | 
seen other coins than those made of copper. 
Then the man leaped to his seat, and the whole | 
party waved their hands to Pietro, and called | 
out gayly to him in their strange language, 
until the car sped out of sight. Then Pietro 
hurried up through the olive grove to his little | 
home, where the bright silver coins surprised | 
his parents even more than they had sur- 
prised him. 

Now that was only a small adventure; but 
adventures were few in Pietro’s life, and so 
he thought of it often through the weeks and 
months that followed. A year later, with his 
parents and his brothers and sisters, he went 
over the mountains to Naples, and sailed in a 
great ship across the ocean to Boston; and all 
that meant so many adventures, that he almost | 








| like an —, but after 
| the car started, she did 





Is the Turkey; that day he is really supreme; 
He’s the proud King of All in the people's esteem; 
But why is it that when the admiring throngs pass, 
A couple comes after—a different class? 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


Mr. Knife, with your wife; won't you keep out of sight? 
You worry King Turkey, and you give him a fright. 














THANKSGIVING 


KITCHEN SONG. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Warm Thanksgiving fires are burning over 
all the jand, 
Frosty winds are blowing down the streets ; 
Hungry little children by the kitchen tables 
stand, 
To look upon the good Thanksgiving sweets. 
Mother, dear, we now are waiting — open 
wide the door; 
We have come to share the kitchen fun! 
There's a pudding stuffed with raisins, and 
the turkey fills the pan, 
The pumpkin pie is yellow as the sun. 


te 


1. CHARADES. 


I. 


My first yields store to anyone who toils with me; 
My second is a part of man, one-third, you see; 
My third shows joy or grief, as it may be. 
My whole stands on the street, its sign is plain, 
There you find something that will soothe your 
pain. 
Il. 
My first can never lie, or stand upright ; 
My second, of its kind, is first in sight ; 
My third is hidden, in shade, below the hill; 
The history of my whole will often thrill. 
III. 
7S. a pain severe, 
i, second can’t be out; 
| hird you’ll linger near 
eyond the slightest doubt ; 
My whole, an author find. 
n part his name asserts 
A pain intense, and then 
he rest is where it hurts. 
IV. 
My first gives rest to him 
ho travels many a mile; 
If his one and two not ample is, 
He’ll tarry but a while. 
~ third, a nickname given 
© one from o’er the sea; 
My third and fourth, a gentle tread, 
s heard by you and me. 
My fifth and sixth, a name 
xiven to many a boy; 
me seventh is what he wears— 
f silk, it gives him joy. 
My whole destroys the peace 
Of many friends and homes; 
When two have found it out, 
Then one quite often roams. 


2. SYNCOPATIONS. 
Syncopate speed, and find an aversion; a loud 


| call, and find closed; a fabric, and find a legal 


claim; pretty, and find thin; reverie, and find a 
weight; a headdress, and find spongy earth. 


3. ENIGMA. 
I contain fourteen letters, and I am a well- 


| known saying. 1 4 5 6 is to incline; 3 2 8 14 
| is low and mean; 7 12 13 14 isa plunge; 13 12 14 


is to compete; 11 9 10 is to allow. 


4. HIDDEN TREES. 
One day we all started for the ——. Bobby held 
the car fare in his ——, and he looked so —— that 


we all thought that he 
and Mabel were a pretty 


Upon the silver treasure-plate, we pile the 
purple fruit, 
And mother swings the heavy oven door; 
The air is sweet with spicy things, the 
kettle hums a tune; 
The yellow sun is shining on the floor. 
Warm Thanksgiving fires are burning over 
all the land, 
In the many kitchens there is cheer; 
And we are happy thinking, as we watch 
the little clock, 
The hour of merry dinner time is near. 











under the old drooping ——, and we had — pie | 
| for luncheon. I —— for the sea, and the sight of | 
the broad —— made the tears come. 


5. HIDDEN GATES. 
A gate that is moist; that conquers; of conven- | 
tions; an abolished gate; a quartz gate; a disin- 
fected gate. 
6. RIDDLEs. 
I | 
I’m blue, and I’m green, } 
I’m black, and I’m white; 
I am frozen sometimes, 
Or sparkling and bright. 
I hold treasures great, 
And life, too, I hold; 
To obtain all I have 
One must be strong and bold. 
kill, I destroy, 
I bring grief and pain; 
Yet if I were gone, 
You would want me again. 
Il. 
You see me miles and miles away ; 
Were I not near you day by day, 
Your very life would pass away. 
They often send me forth to earn, 
They often send me forth to learn. 
If in royal life I second be, 
Then little there would come to me. 


7. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 
(Change the words by prefixing and suffixing 
| the same letter.) 
| Change a preposition to a twist; a nobleman to 
| annually; equal value to parts of a ship; airy 
| to neglect; a span of horses to vapors; a pinion | 
to sways. 





8 INCOMPLETE SQUARE. 
XDXXOX 
DXXIXE 

1 


ad 


Pr] 
mh @ 
cK 
Kb hb 
ah 
MaKe 


9. SQUARE WORDS. 
I 





My ell——, and needs repairing. I—— you with 
all that I possess. I reverence and—— you. — is | 
a northern language. I think the blossom is —. 


II. 
I hope you always eat your crusts. There’ll be | 
no fun till the others 
come. Restore the pol- 








—. Grandma shoo 


not carea——. We sat 





ish if you can. Do you 

wish to retire, Donald? | 
Bess led slowly along | 
the path. | 


| ** Yes, yes! 


forgot his long run over the hot and dusty 
road to help the strangers. 

Pietro had lived in the North End of Boston 
about two years, when he had another adven- 
ture. Late one afternoon, toward the end of 
November, he was walking slowly along the 
street on his way home from school. His heart 
was heavy. At school he had just been learn- 
ing the story of Thanksgiving, and he had 
heard much’ about Thanksgiving celebrations ; 
but he knew that there would be no Thanks- 
giving dinner in the crowded little rooms where 
he lived, for the family was large, and his 
father had long been without work. 

As two men passed him, one said to the 
other, ‘‘How this part of Boston has changed! 
I thought I could take you straight to the 
Old North Church, but I seem to be getting 
lost. ’’ 

Pietro sprang to the man’s side. ‘‘I know 
the way!’’ he cried. ‘‘Let me show you! 
And I can tell you all about the church where 
Paul Revere hung the lanterns.’’ 

The two men looked down, and laughed. 
‘*That is the way with the little Italian boys; 
they soon become real Americans,’’ said the 
one who had spoken first. ‘‘We shall be glad 
to have you guide us,’’ he added to Pietro. 

So Pietro proudly walked before them, and 
led the way, first to the historic church, and 
then to the old cemetery on Copp’s Hill, near 
by. All the time the man was watching him 
curiously. ‘‘I think you and I have met 
before, ’’ he said, at length. ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber me?’’ 

For the first time Pietro looked long and 
hard at the man’s face. Then he cried out, 
I did not see before! You were 
the man in the car that stopped on the Amalfi 
road.’? He fairly danced for pleasure that 
the strange man had remembered him so long. 
Then he hurried on: ‘‘See! I can talk with 
you now! Iaman American! I go to school !’’ 

‘*You see,’’ said the man, laughingly, as he 
turned to his friend, ‘‘I can remember the face 
of a bright Italian boy better than I can the 
streets of my own city.’’ 

Then he told his friend of the help that 
Pietro had given when the motor car stopped 
on the Italian mountain side. With a few 
questions, he drew from Pietro his own story, 
and he watched the brown-eyed boy closely as 
they talked. 

‘*Pietro,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I like you, and I 
want to be yourfriend. Keep on in school and 
study. Come and see me, to talk things over 
once ina while. I’ll be able to help you when 
it is time for you to go to work. In the 
meantime, I can find work for your father.’’ 
He gave Pietro his address, and checked the 
words of thanks that came pouring out. ‘‘And 
this,’’ the man went on, ‘‘will give you alla 
Thanksgiving dinner as a reward for your 
work as guide this afternoon. ’’ 

A bill was pressed into Pietro’s hand, and 
the men hurried on. Pietro stood where they 
left him, and looked first at the bill in his hand, 
and then at the two men, who turned and 
waved their hands as they went round a corner. 

So it came about that the fortunes of the 
Vittori family took a sudden change for the 
better, and there was a happy Thanksgiving 
dinner in their tenement—all as a result of 
Pietro’s cheerful readiness to be of help three 
years before, when strangers were in trouble 
on an Italian mountain side. 
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heating! 


than “mother” or 


petual guarantee 


warmed —as snug by 


This also appeals to women 
ious IDEAL SYLPHON 


freeing the housewife from 


the dampers. 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 


etc. They require no annual 


etc. 


; 





Women’s ideal 





No sight in any house tells 
more of its true hominess 


mother” contentedly sitting 
with her sewing beside a 
warm radiator that shields 
the room from the slightest 
discomfort of winter chill; 
and a pot-o’-tea steeping on 
its top. Such protective 
heating is a sign of gener- 
ous regard for those who 
spend most of their time at 
home, and you secure a per- 


cozy feeling through 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


During the entire heating season, 
day and night, your rooms, from 
attic to basement are genially 


dow-sides as in the center of the 
building. You have this com- 
fort in a clean way — for ideal 
heating distributes no dirt, dust, 
soot or gases in the rooms; the 
daily pull on woman’s cleaning 
energy is therefore much reduced. 


: Our ingen- 


automatically controls the draft- and 
check-dampers of IDEAL Boilers, thus 


sibility of seeing there is even tempera- 
ture in the rooms; also avoiding fre- 
quent journeys to the cellar to change 


wood, gas, oil, lignite, hard and soft coals, 
even low-priced pea-coal, slack, screenings, 


putting up and taking down pipes, blackin: 
_ Put in old buildings quickly, without 
tearing up, or disturbance to occupants. They 


“srand- 


of this 


the win- 


Regulator 


the respon- 


outfits burn 


overhauling, 


area ma- 
nent invest- 
ment, insur- 
ing larger 
rental or 
quicker sale 
of the prem- 
ises, 
We cordially 
invite the in- 
quiry ofevery 
ouse keeper 
or those in- 
terested in 
stores, 
schools, 





$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe rune 
ning to each floor. Guare 
anteed unfailing. 





A No.1-19-S IDEAL Boiler and 184 

8q. ft-of 38in. AMERICAN Radi- Sin emate. 
ators, costing the owner $130, gtacty 
were used to heat this cottage. S¢nd booklets 
At this price the goods can be and helpful 
bought of any reputable, com information 
peten er. S did not in- i 

clude costs of labor, pipe, valves, pepe = 
freight, etc., which vary accord- obligation. 
ing to climatic and other con- hy not 
ditions. write today? 
oe ee a i 








Write Dept. 30 








AWERIGAN RWDIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


SR Ghee gage y 


CHICAGO 








SURGERY777e WARFARE 
of TO-DAY 
Sy Rupert Blue VHA 


JSurqeon-Ceneral of the Unuled States 
Siblic Health Service 





SSeS 


application of new methods in military 

surgery. It is said that among the 
French troops there have been very few cases 
of infected wounds. The percentage of recov- 
eries has been surprisingly high, and relatively 
few limbs have been amputated. The methods 
employed in the treatment of the wounded are 
new within the last few years, and they repre- 
sent the greatest advance in operative and 
clinical surgery since Lister discovered and 
revealed the principles of antisepsis. 

Even so short a time ago as during the 
Spanish War it was customary to wash wounds 
with soap and water before applying a dress- 
ing. The surgeons in the French and German 
armies to-day do nothing of the kind. They 
do not wash wounds at all. Instead, the mili- 
tary doctor picks up a wad of sterilized absorb- 
ent cotton with his forceps, dips it into a bottle 
that contains a mixture of iodine and benzene, 
and gently dabs it over the lacerated part. 
Probing is avoided. Iodine is now recognized 
as the best germ killer in existence. Benzene 
is a first-rate cleaner; as it evaporates, it takes 
the grease off the skin. To finish the cleaning 
and leave the wound in a germ-free condition, 
ready for the application of the sterilized 
dressing, the surgeon uses a mixture of one- 
third iodine and two-thirds alcohol. 

In the present conflict nothing is heard of 
‘* hospital gangrene ’’—the frightful malady 
that cost so many thousand lives during our 
own Civil War. The wounded soldier in those 
days might pass the doctor’s inspection with 
every appearance that he was doing well and 
on the road to recovery. Twenty-four hours 
later his wound, perhaps, was found to have 
turned black, with an exudation of greenish 
pus. Gangrene had setin. It meant death of 
the fleshy tissues; the only thing to be done 
was to cut off the limb—in which case, only 
too commonly, the amputation was followed 
by more gangrene, and ended in the death of 
the sufferer. 

Happily, this worst horror of war has now 
been done away with. A few years ago hos- 
pital gangrene was a mystery; no one knew 
whence it came or how it was communicated. 
To-day we know that the malady is attribu- 
table to a specific germ, and that in former 
times, when ignorance regarding it prevailed, 
it was spread chiefly by the doctors and nurses 
in the military hospitals, as they went from 
patient to patient, dressing the wounds with 
bare, germ-carrying hands. 

We may take it for granted, too, that in the 
military hospitals of the war to-day there are 
no cases of pus infection. 

In the present war the surgeons whose 
business it is to deal with the wounded would 
never think of touching a wound with their 
bare hands. No amount of sterilizing will 
make the hands clean in a surgical sense. 
You may wash and wash them with soap and 
water, and antiseptic solutions, yet even then 
the touch of a finger on sterile gelatin leaves 
germs that will grow into bacterial colonies. 
That is why surgeons wear rubber gloves when 
they operate. 

Everything possible is done with instru- 
ments. If the wound is a cut, forceps, with 
serrated edges for grasping, are employed 
(after the wound has been cleansed) to draw 
the lips together. Then the lips are sewn 
together with a needle that has been sterilized 
in boiling water. 

Suppose that the leg bone has been broken 
by a fragment of shell. When such a thing 
happened in the Spanish War, the surgeon, 
after carefully shaving the leg, washed it with 
soap and water. Now, the military surgeon 
merely disinfects the wound with an iodine 
mixture, in the manner already described. 
He removes any fragments of bone or foreign 
matter, sets the leg, in order that the broken 
parts may unite, applies a sterilized dressing, 
and leaves the rest to nature. The operation 
is much quicker, and its result incomparably 
better. 

The military surgeon of to-day is extremely 
reluctant to amputate. During the Civil War 
the fact was quite otherwise. If a soldier 
had his foot crushed, it was promptly cut off, 
because, unless that measure was taken, the 
wound was sure to become infected, and might 
cause the loss of the limb, or possibly of the 
man’s life. And in those days, when antisep- 
tic treatment was unknown, a badly lacerated 
wound could hardly fail to become infected. 

To-day the surgeon does not amputate unless 
he is absolutely compelled to do so, and even 
then he cuts off as little as he can. If a man’s 
hand is crushed, and even the little finger can 
be saved, it is well worth saving, inasmuch as 
it can hold something. The soldier’s leg may 
be frightfully injured, yet the surgeon will 
not cut it off except as a last resort. Rather 
than do so, he will leave it alone for a while 


Ts great European war has seen the 





For Heat Depression 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
You will find it a prompt relief —a cooling, refresh- 
ing and delicious beverage. Non-alcoholic. (Adv. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


You can make good money right from the 
start and build up a profitable business by 
gee cards, letterheads, rs, etc. 
it requires little money to own a printing 
outfit. For a boy entering man’s estate, 
eee ng | will more develop his mind and 
teach him accuracy than printing. Write 
to-day oy 100 page catalog. it’s free, 


ROWELL PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
80 Main St.(Est. 1865), LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Boys! Have Fun—Make Money 


Tinkertoy makes 1001 marvelous moving figures—Merry- 
o-rounds, Airships, Autos, Ferris Wheels, Gyroscopes, 
Eircle Swings, Giant Whirling Tops, Windmills, etc., etc. 


TINKERTOY 


The Wonder Builder 


A barrel of fun for everyone. Something new, enter- 
taining and instructive. 72 pieces—1001 combinations. 
WRITE for our money-making plan for boys! Earn 
your own set in spare time. No experience 
needed. Find out all about it today! Drop 
a postal now. Address 
The Toy Tinkers, 816 P. 0. Place, Evanston, Ill. 




















Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
Mquality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 


Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
























[Ik in skating you desire 
ease, grace and keen en- 
joyment, use Barney & Berry 
skates. 

For fifty years these scien- 


tifi 


have DEFIED COMPETITION IN 
ALL HIGHER GRADES, and 


en 


indorsement of professional 
ice skaters generally. 

There is a B & B skate to meet 
each individual requirement. 


Send for our Catalog 


Club,” the “All Clamp,” the “ Rib 
Blade,” the “Heel Button,” the 
“International,” the “Continental,” 
the “Tubular Hockey,” and the 
“Canadian Hockey” skates. It 
also contains valuable information 
about fancy and figure skating, 
hockey rules, and ice-rink building, 
etc. 





cally constructed skates 


joyed the unqualified 


It illustrates the ‘“ American 


Send postal card to-day for it. 
For sale by all leading dealers 
BARNEY & BERRY 


79 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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All Year Round 
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for fall only. 


A watch is a necessity to every real boy who wants to do every- 
thing on time—who wants to time for himself the periods of football 
games and other events—to get him to school and back home in 


time for dinner. 


The boy who hasn’t any watch is to be pitied, the boy who owns 


Christmas Present 


a oe oa 
Khye GHAICU 
Dollar “ll “Watch 


Dollar 
Watch 


Skates, sleds and hockey sticks are useful only in winter ; base- 
balls, bats and catchers’ gloves are summer necessities ; footballs are 
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an Ingersoll Dollar Watch is to be envied, for he has just as good a 
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watch as anyone can want for accurate time-keeping purposes. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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to take care of itself—after applying, of course, 
the necessary treatment with antiseptic cleans- 
ing and suitable dressing. His object is to 
give nature a chance to accomplish all that 
she can do. When amputations have to be 
performed, the patient’s chance of recovery 
under modern conditions, with the help of the 
scientific methods of treatment now understood, 
is certainly more than twice as good as it used 
to be. 

Soap and water isa mild disinfectant. That 
is why it was used in the treatment of wounds 
by the old-time military surgeon, although he 
did not really understand the reason. The 
clean linen he used for dressing wounds was 
relatively germ-free, and therefore a good 
thing. But even such linen was not bacterially 
clean; it was likely to have some germs on it. 

At the front to-day there are always ade- | 
quate facilities for sterilizing surgical instru- 
ments and bandages. Wherever fire and water 
can be obtained, the matter is easy enough. 
There is no more effective sterilizer than boiling 
water. 

The number of men wounded in the battles 
of the present war is enormous, but the per- 
centage of deaths is said to be remarkably 
small. That of course is largely owing to 
improved methods of surgical treatment, and 
also to the fact that modern rifle bullets inflict 
much smaller and cleaner wounds than the 
bullets of former days. 


“ : 
The bullets used in our Civil War were —bread can be no 


nearly twice the diameter of those now in use; : : 
their penetrating power was much less than better than the flour 





that of modern bullets, but they tore big, ugly _ from which it is made. 
holes. 
"The bullet in use to-day, although only | Therefo re, G O L D 


three-tenths of an inch in diameter, has great 

penetrating power. It leaves the muzzle of the t M E D A L F. LO U R 
rifle at a speed of nearly half a mile a second, 
and easily passes through the thickest part of 
aman. It does very little tearing, and so 
makes a wound with clean edges, which is 
much less likely to catch and hold germs. 

In the present conflict, a vast amount of 
suffering for the wounded is prevented by the 
use of anesthetics, especially where operations 
have to be performed. It is likely that the 
French and Germans in their field and base 
hospitals are using, when amputations have 
to be made, such special pain-deadeners as 
‘‘novocaine’’ and ‘‘scopolamine,’’ which are 
injected into the spinal canal. They have the 
advantage that they do not leave a man helpless 
for many hours after the operation. They are 
utilized, however, only in cases where opera- 
tive treatment is applied to parts of the body 
below the chest. 

We may take it for granted that the best of 
what is known in modern surgery is being used 
in the treatment of the wounded in this war. 
For example, the greatest living surgeon of the 
day, Alexis Carrel, is now in charge of one of 
the French division hospitals. His skill is such 
that he can take a nearly severed limb, join 
the bones, sew the muscles together, unite the 
cut arteries, and connect nerve end with nerve 
end, and so make the injured arm or leg as 
good and useful as ever. Under war condi- . “3 me ‘ 
tions, however, he can hardly have time to do Wa “eevvewer” n 
much of this painstaking work. SHBURN -crossY * 

The prevention of what are known as ‘‘camp 
diseases, ’’ which formerly wrought such havoc 
in armies, will save a multitude of lives during 
the present war. Vaccination against typhoid 
will accomplish much; but even better as a 


polling the soldier’ drinking water. ‘The army WASHBURN - CROSBY CO'S 


doctors will see to that. At the same time, it 
is obvious that thirsty men on the march will 
not refrain on occasions from drinking water 
wherever they happen to find it—hence the 


value of vaccination. 

Boiled drinking water is likewise a satisfac- 
tory preventive of cholera—although, when an 
epidemic of that disease has once fairly started, 
raw fruit and raw vegetables must be avoided. 

Typhus, which used to be called ‘‘camp 
fever,’’ one of the great destroyers of armies 
in former days, is spread, as was recently 


discovered, by the body louse. Hence the way 

to avoid the disse in camp is simply to se SUGGES I yTIONS for I HE HOLIDAYS 

that the soldiers keep clean. 

RAT, ETE per LEATHER WRITING PAD given to Companion 
: : subscribers only for one new solicited subscription 


and 15c. extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case 
we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


"Tout beautifully grained Leather a wae Pad measures 
t 
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HOW A SNAKE TRAVELS. 
SNAKE moves along the ground by con- 





tracting the ribs on one side of his body, but 6x 8% in. when is fitted with 

and separating those on the other side. | j f pad of ow Enon stationery which can be 

® * Y a f < . ei| easily rep lenis! when u o e inside surface 

This forms one curve. Another contraction | oes b of the cover has a pocket for envelopes, another 
takes place at the end of the expanded side, | , . YY ‘ pes empenn phen 
6 eae AP on or stamps and a perpet- 
and bends the body in the opposite direction. | HF g4< . | yal calendar, anda fourth 

Thus, there isa series of alternate constrictions d ‘ pocket con- 


and spreadings of the numerous ribs throughout | taining an 


the length of the reptile as it lies on the ground. 


When the snake is in motion, some part of | also fitted 


with a loop 


the body must secure itself against a rough or SIX-PIECE DESK SET given to Companion subscribers only for for pencil or 
a, —_—— from which the forward one new solicited subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. —— pen, 
fakes hold, 1 ait ie ve A ng po re In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. Has — th 4 
a 7 postion The row of shields along the "Tec Six-Piece Desk Set is = aap om — at our Price, -— wa amen onep Sones. 
sna! acceptable ou’ or any writing t consists o ockin otter. aper . 
e’s belly is very quick in seizing upon the Cutter, 1 Pen Tray, 1 Inkstand with covered glass inkwell, and 1 1 Desk Calendar plete, con: 


clightest ee, so that any rough surface with changeable monthly leaves. Each of these Pieces is made of ivory white  Venient, and 


affords a good trac 1, compact cor- 
In climbing a a ey een celluloid. A Desk Pad 9%¢ x 12 inches completes this very useful and attractive Set. respondence 

process. It must find points of vantage for its PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS equipment. 

pees 9 It cannot possibly wind itself spirally 

round a tree. 
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SEES 658 SEES 
Doctors Order 


BILLIARDS 


Played Each Night 
At Home! 


Now that real Brunswick 
Tables are made in home sizes 
many physicians prescribe this 
thrilling game. 


For Carom or Pocket Bil- 
liards gives the tired brain a 
daily bath in royal fun—tones 
up the body—and brings back 
the golden touch of the “Sand- 
man,” that makes you sleep like 
a baby / 

Accept, as thousands, this 
priceless vitalizer. Brighten 
the evenings and rainy days 


PETROGRAD — THE STRONGHOLD 
OF PETER. 
N the centre of Admiralty Square, within the 


trian statue of Peter the Great, founder of St. | 
Petersburg, “the City of Czars.” Perched on a 
huge granite rock that weighs fifteen thousand 
tons, the monument of Peter surveys the dream 
he conceived, whose name Czar Nicholas has 
changed from “Sankt Petersburg,” to Petrograd,in 
his effort to purge the city from its Teutonic name. 


That little peninsula was a dreary, marshy 
waste, surrounded by thickets and forests, and 
inhabited by a few Finnish fishermen. On one of 
the islands commanding the entrance of Lake | 
Ladoga, the Swedes maintained a strong fortress. 
Peter the Great, realizing the advantages of the 
position, waged a relentless war for the possession 
of these little islands. In 1703, the Swedes were 
driven from the fortress, and, even before peace 
was established, Peter gave orders for the erec- 
tion of the city, which he named after his patron 

n 





The building and maintenance of St. Petersburg 
mark a continuous struggle with nature. he 
soil is a marsh so deep and spongy that a solid 
foundation in many places can only be attained 
by a subterranean scaffolding of piles. The high- 
est spot of the city is not more than fifteen feet 
above the sea. he weather is severe — bitter 
frosts in winter and scourging heat in summer. 
a a months each year the Neva is frozen 
solidly. 

An ia legend has it that after Peter the Great 
chose the site of Petrograd, he noticed a heavy 
ring above the trunk of atree. He turned to one 
of the Finnish fishermen who stood near, and 
asked him to explain the meaning of it. 

“That,” replied the fisherman, “is the spot to 
which the floods of the Neva reached last spring.” 





with merry conquest among all | 
the folks. And watch the way | 
Billiards cures your boy of wan-| 
derlust | | 





| 








“Baby Grand” Home 
Carom Billiard Style 


BRUNSWICK | 


‘BABY GRAND” 


Scientific Carom or Pocket 
Billiard Tables 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San 
Domingo mahogany — ot a toy. 
Yet sold at factory prices—éerms as 
low as 20 cents a day ! 





Note the equipment — genuine 
Vermont slate bed, celebrated Mon- | 
arch quick-acting cushions and fast 
imported billiard cloth. These give 
the same speed, accurate angles and 
long life as Brunswick regulation 
tables, fromwhich the ‘‘Baby Grand’’ 
varies only in size. 


Concealed cue rack and accessory 
drawer holds entire playing outfit. 

‘*Baby Grand’’ sizes 3x6 ft.,314x7, 
4x8. Brunswick ‘‘Grand’’ 4%4x9 ft. 

All furnished as a Carom Billiard, | 


Pocket Billiard or Combination | 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Table. | 





| 

A Size for Every Home! | 
Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 
include ‘‘Convertible’’ Models, which can | 
be changed in a moment from full-fledged | 
Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables to Library | 
or Dining Tables, and vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—a Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a 
complete playing outfit FREE — balls, 
hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit 
level, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, 
book on ‘‘How to Play,’’ etc. 

Mail the coupon or send a postal for our 
brand new edition of ‘‘ BILLIARDS—the 
Home Magnet’’—a de luxe book that pic- 
tures Brunswick Tables in actual colors, 
gives easy terms and full information. 


Mail For FREE Billiard Book 





i 
» The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. , 
1’ Dept. 3-T—623-633 S. Wabash Av. , Chicago 1 

Please send me free, postpaid, color 
§ illustrated book— ! 
! “Billiards—The Home Magnet” ! 
§ prices and details of your 30-day free 10 
trial offer. 

i t 
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“You’re mad!” shouted Peter. ‘“You’re mad! 
It can’t be! It is impossible!” 

It was not long, however, before he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the fisherman’s statement. 
One year after the work on the city had begun, the 
western winds drove the water from the Gulf of | 
Finland down to the Neva. 

In 1712, the floods were so severe that Peter the 
Great nearly lost his life. Thousands of people 
died, and the city was nearly destroyed. Peter 
however, was undismayed by the misfortune, and | 
urged on the work more eagerly thanever. Every | 
building had to be constructed in a manner suited 
to the dignity of a national capital, and St. Peters- 
burg was proclaimed the capital of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the city, the 
people for a years could not accustom them- 
selves to regard it as the capital. By centuries of 
tradition they had come to look on Moscow as the 
only capital Russia ever could possess. It is an 
interesting fact that none of Russia’s poets have 
ever spoken of the ye as anything but Petrograd. 

It was Pushkin who, bemoaning the fate of 
Moscow, said,“ Before the new capital, Petrograd, 
Moscow bows her head as an imperial widow 
bows before a young czarina.” 


& 


Cay 


MERCHANT VENTURERS. 


LIAS Hasket Derby was a merchant and ship- | 

owner of Salem, Massachusetts, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Like all success- 
ful merchants, he was scrupulous in the care and 
equipment of his ships. Mr. R. E. Peabody, in | 
“Merchant Ventures of Old Salem,” gives this | 
interesting order, which Mr. Derby gave to one of 
his captains: 


“Orders for B. Hodges, master, and Jos. Mose- 
ley, mate, of Ship Grand 


Turk, 7 March 1792. 
“Captain Hodges,— 


“In such a Voyage as you are now going upon 
there are many things that you must ever bare in 
mind, a few that respects the safety of the ship I 
will mention. Never suffer any spirit to be drawn 
after night, nor at any time under deck, but at the 
Store Room—nor allow of any Powder to be kept 
in any place except in the Magazine on Deck. 
Make it a constant practice every Saturday to 
have the Chimney of the Galley swept down least 
no neglect it might set the Ship on Fire—and 
I believe it will be safer for the Ship without the 
Funnel. Keep a constant watch on Deck while 
in Port, and the more so on acct. of the danger of 
fire in the Galley. You must make the Ship leak 
so much as to give two good spells a Day at least. 
Keep the Hatches open so as to keep the ship 
cool and have a wind sail if there is occasion, for 
heat in the hold will damage the Ship. Have the 
hold & Decks examined every day, as perhaps 
after some Gale you may find some defect ahd 
may prevent the damage of considerable of the 
cargo. Be very careful in the Dunnage of the Shi 
to take in her cargo, there need be no ballast left 
in provided there is very particular care taken in 
making Stowage of the Sugar in Bags & Hogshds., 
the ship will I suppose load without much on the 
Gun Deck, let the ginger, pepper & every light | 
article be on that Deck. When the ship is un- | 
loaded in Calcutta I wish you to make 2 or 3} 
Hogshds of very strong pickle & let some of your | 
hands take a cloth & wash the Ship in the hold & 
in the lower Deck in every part the same as you 
would scower up a Floor & if you have any salt 
left put it on the Knees.” 

Mr. Derby’s ship, Grand Turk IT, of 564 tons, 
built in Salem in 1791, was said to have been the | 








| angers merchant vessel constructed in America | 


up to that time. ‘He also was the first shipowner | 
in America to copper-bottom his vessels; a pre- | 
caution that was later taken on all ships that | 
sailed to tropical waters. | 


“s | 


FARMING IN PIKE COUNTY. | 


MMENTING on the railways’ demand for 
higher rates, President Rea of the Pennsy!l- 
vania told the following story to a Washington | 
Star reporter: | 
“You can’t raise much on these stony hills, 1 
reckon?’”’ said an angler to a Pike County farmer. | 
“Oh, yes, arenes, we generally get fine crops,” | 
| the farmer replied. | 
“But you don’t raise much grain?” } 
“Sure we do. We raise a sight of barley. I | 
don’t know what we Pike County farmers would | 
do if it wasn’t for our barley crops.” 
“What do you get for the stuff?’’ 
“Oh, we don’t sell a grain of it.” 
“Feed it to your stock ?”’ 
“You don’t catch us wasting barley like that.” 
“Well, what do you do with it, then?” 
‘““Why, we save every grain of it for seed.” 


& 
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A PLEASANT WAY TO HELP. 


a AMMA,” lisped the cherub, while a smile | 

of seraphic sweetness illuminated his baby | 

face, ‘do you know that sometimes I help Cath- | 

erine’s mamma.” 

“That’s nice,’ prompted the proud parent. | 

“And what do you do to help her, dear?” } 

| “Oh,” replied the cherub, “when Catherine’s | 
| naughty, I punish her.” 


SUDA HEA HIAL | 


shadow of Kazan Cathedral, stands the eques- | > 
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— —— WE 
CS! BUY AND 
L \ yy 10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
= Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
. Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


10,000 ’ , 
‘soon Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 
Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Illustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 

und, es. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and Fur Shippers, $1.25. Write today. 
BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 















The New Wa 
To Keep We 


The old-time advice was, “Take 
calomel.” The new-day advice is, 
“Eat bran.” Nowadays drugs are 
in disfavor where right hygiene will 
serve. 


Pettijohn’s is bran food made de- 
licious. It is soft wheat flakes with 
the bran lett on. The Pettijohn 
process is the only way known to 
make whole wheat so inviting. 

No pills at night—no salts in the 
morning—for those who get Petti- 
john’s. Try it for one week. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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Buy Your Stove 
at Wholesale «=: 


from the 

Factory 
You save $5.00 to $40.00—get a 
month’s free trial—pay cash or small 
payments. This book is the stove and 
range quality standard of America. Why 
buy at retail, from a small assortment, 
when you can buy at wholesale, direct 
from factory—with 500 styles and sizes to 
choose from? Quality, price, prompt ship- 
ment, year’s guarantee and liberal terms 
gave us our 275,000 customers. 
for book and prices. Ask for Catalog No. 258 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Migrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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te House 


Brand eee 
Coffee and Teas 
Quality highest and 


Give supreme satisfaction. 
The all-tin package pre- 
valuable and 
pleasing properties to the end.’ Try 
White House Brand and 

know good Coffee 


a, 


always the same. 


serves and protects their 


WAITE HOUs? 


4 and lea. 
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; 
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COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 51 Oho AO), EEGs | (Gr ere) 








Popular Companion Serial Stories 
Now Published in Book Form. 




















It is the tale of the making of an Indian chief. C i h, endu: . 
= a shill and dacing in he hh deeree, ingenuity, the utmest patience ‘ed pene. 
ame: illard verance, com! with person: tegrit: popularity — st 
7 ’ fore the coveted leadership is oan In —y of ee b Pitamakan 
lacking, and after many adventures his valor is rewarded by his people, who make him Chief of the Small Robe 
Indians. The reader will follow the details with breathless interest. 
HANDICAPPED A yer wnat 


ith strikingly original features. To start in lif 
= marked ac different from the rest of mankind by his very appear. 





Published serially in The , to be constantly taunted and derstood, yet to achieve, after mistak d 
Companion under the title cae yon? ge fe ooo y the : of of an ae 
—“The Albino. we father—this is the remarkable history of as vivid and appealing a hero as has 
By Homer Greene ed in juvenile fiction for many a 


* . da: . . . 
i Ea oo a pore my ade sure to hold the absorbed interest of boys whose special 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


books, On The Warpath or Handi 
licited subscription for The Companion. 








Either of the above 
only for one new 
United States. Price, $1.25 each, net. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


d, given toC . hk sbers 
Delivered free anywhere in the 

























































Home Upright—Style 705 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The refined upright shown above is 
one of our choicest models. In design 


and in musical qualities its enduring | 


beauty commends it to discriminating 
buyers. 400 Leading Educational In- 
stitutions and nearly 60,000 American 
homes now use /vers & Fond Pianos. 
Their growing prestige is founded on 
unvarying, dependable quality. On 
request we mail catalogue showing 


Style 705 and all our uprights, grands’ 


and players. 


j How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail - jour new catalogue and valuable 
formation to buyers. 























24 Years Testing 
Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows 
that the Jerseys produce butter 
at the lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, 
aged from 2 to 17 years, have 
borne the test in competition 
with the other breeds. 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the 
most efficient cow 
because she com- 
bines richness with 
quantity of milk, 
quality of all dairy products, 
persistency in yield, economy of 
production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keep- 
ing oe We are always glad to 
supply trustworthy information. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 




















Get This Car FREE 


And the Agency 


for Your 
rritory 





Te 


Passenger—4 Cylinder—Water 
Cooled—Shaft Drive—Selective Type Transmission 
Price $425. Write Now 
BEFORE YOU TURN THIS PAGE 
The most wonderful offer ever made 


to readers of this paper. A Big Advertising 
Plan which you can benefit by if you send 


in at once. Don’t let a minuteslip. Send for 
y Right Now! Write your name 
and address plainly. Hurry for it means money to you. 
Learn How to Make $100 to $400 
Every Month and Be Your OWN BOSS 
It’s easy and we will show you how. You can 
become an expert automobile man in a short 
* time. Noneed toleave home. Our students 
are coining money and zou can too if you act 
immediately. Visite today Sos ‘or Big Big Catalog and all de all de- 
t wait. Doit 
You ¢ Geta Car | aa and the Agency 
C. A. Cocy. t the world’ 's Premier Autoist and 
winner of y world’ builds this machine 
and makes ou this offer. T's no get pages scheme 
—so don wri today. 
portant thing you A ou can 


Cc. S.A COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
1176 COEY BLDG., 2010-12 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























NATURE 6 SCIENCE 


ORTALITY IN WAR.—Since the outbreak of 

war, Sir William Osler, Regius professor of 
medicine at Oxford University, has supervised the 
work of the army hospitals in England. Toward 
the close of October, he said to a correspondent of 
the New York Times, “I think this war will set a 
new record for low mortality among the wounded. 
Formerly, with the best first-aid and hospital work, 
a mortality record of five or six per cent. of those 
who reached the base hospitals was considered 
creditable. Up to date, there has been only one 
fatality out of more than seven hundred wounded 
who have reached the base hospital at Oxford. 
That death was caused by tetanus. This result is 
| owing partly to the self-sterilization of the modern 
high-velocity bullets, and partly to efficient field 
first aid. I have yet to see a wound inflicted by | 
either a dumdum or an explosive bullet. If the | 
experience of the past counts for anything, the | 
expeditionary force on the Continent has more to 
fear from the bacilli of typhoid fever than from | 
bullets or bayonets. In the Boer War, bacilli 
accounted for fourteen thousand of the twenty-two 
thousand lives lost. I have never seen a group of 
recruits marching to a depot without mentally 
asking what percentage will die legitimate and 
honorable deaths from wounds, and what per- 
centage will perish miserably from the neglect of 
ordinary sanitary precautions.” 


EEKING .BIG TREES.—The American Ge- 

netic Association of Washington has offered 
two prizes of $100 each for two photographs: one, 
of the largest tree of a nut-bearing variety, such as 
the chestnut, oak, walnut, butternut or pecan; 
and one, of the largest broad-leaf tree that does not 
bear edible seeds, such as the elm, birch, maple, 
cottonwood and tulip poplar. The contest closes 
|} on July 1, 1915. The association does not want 
photographs of cone-bearing trees, for it_is well 
known the big trees of California have no rivals. 
The object of the competition is to find out in 
what regions the native trees attain their largest 
growth, and under what conditions they thrive 
best. When the situation of these large trees 
is learned, the measurements will be verified. 
Then the association will try to get seeds, cuttings 
or grafting wood from especially thriving trees 
in the region with which to experiment in other 
parts of the country. If there is anything in 
heredity in trees,—a question that the experiments 
will do something to answer,—the association may 
be able to establish some especially choice strains 














imens. 
mine whether trees can be acclimatized. Trees 
sometimes grow better in new places than they do 
in their native region. That is true of some of the 
Australian eucalypts, and the Monterey pine flour- 
ishes better in New Zealand, it is said, than it 
does in its native California. 


AVAL WIRELESS.—Many suppose that it is 

possible for an enemy to disrupt and suspend 
all wireless communication at will by producing 
very powerful waves of irregular length; in other 
words, by interference or ‘‘jamming.” According 
to Commander F. G. Loring of the British navy, 
such tactics are seldom successful. It is very 
hard, if not impossible, to “jam’’ a well-organized 
wireless service, for there are many ways, both 
technical and methodical, to defeat such an inten- 
tion. If the enemy attempts interference, he 
must put his own wireless communication com- 
pletely out of action for the time being, with no 
certain prospect of seriously inconveniencing the 
communication of his opponent. Commander 
Loring also believes that the risk of having the 
signals of the fleet intercepted by an enemy is very 
slight. ‘‘Coéperation between operators, with full 
knowledge of each other’s methods, is extremely 
important when handling difficult code messages, 
and the more skilled the organization, the more 
difficult it is for a strange operator to take down 
with the necessary accuracy the groups of a code 
message. He cannot ask for the repetition of 
doubtful groups, and he has no intimate and daily 
familiarity with the methods of the sender to 
assist him in his task. And, after all, giving the 
enemy every advantage, giving him a perfect 
record of the signals, the key of the code to his 
hand, and equal facility of skill and language to 
translate it for use,—a most improbable combina- 
tion, it must be admitted,—he has still failed to 
prevent the all-important information from reach. 
ing its destination.” 





INCRETE AND SEA WATER.—One of the 
largest construction companies in this country 
| is making experiments to determine what is the 
action of sea water and frost upon concrete. 
According to Science Conspectus, the company 
made twenty-four concrete columns, each sixteen 
feet long and sixteen inches square, reinforced 
with iron bars near their corners, and in January, 
1909, immersed them in the water at the Boston 
Navy Yard. At high tide the water almost entirely 
covers them, but at low tide they are completely 
exposed. Thus in cold weather the columns are 
alternately thawed and frozen, as the tide rises 
and falls. The columns are made with various 
qualities of concrete,—mixed dry, plastic, and very 
| wet,—and also with different qualities of cement. 
Experts are studying the effects of the addition 
of waterproofing materials; clay and other sub- 
stances are added from time to time, and the 
effect is observed. Many years must elapse 
before it will be possible to tell with certainty 
which kind of concrete is most permanent. When 
last examined many of the columns were vir- 
tually unaffected; but others were badly eroded. 
The columns that contain the largest proportion of 
cement, mixed wet, have so far shown the least 
wear. Of two columns made with one part of 
| cement to one of sand and two of stone, the one 
| mixed dry was badly eroded over its entire length, 
| whereas the other, which was mixed very wet, 

was only slightly pitted. The experiments, it is 
expected, will throw much light upon a problem 
| that has long perplexed construction engineers. 








of native trees in regions that now lack good spec- | 
The investigation may also help to deter- | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

WS diftU.s. .25e.1000hinges Se. Agts.wtd.50%. st Free. Ibuy 

stamps.C.Stegman,5942Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo 
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STAMMER 


lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 


for He IME CURE sent FREE 
Fair, St. Louis. 


Awarded Gold Medal at World 


The largest Stammering School in the world. 


GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





inex 
sive feminine gifts. Hairpin Folders, Handkerchief Holders, 
Crocheted Clover Needle Pads, ‘Carnation Pink’’ Cr ochet: 
Hook Holders. Handiwork of a skilled needlewoman. 
. ALEXANDER MURRAY, G Provid 
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%9° 
mene COLLAR: 


Our free sample will 


rove com- 
fort and and whi e tal 
stating size and whether you want 





free upon oneal. 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERL id Leg ” he R, 30c eac 4 


FACTORY TO Y¥ 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with attractive rices mailed 
Special offer, either sty fe of pins here 


3.00 dozen; SILVER PLATE, $1.50 doze 
ASTIAN BROS. CO., 53! Bastion Bide. Rochester, N. 


) CLASS PINS 





Y. 





high or low colla: 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR co. 
Dept. N. ston, Mass. 








rabbits, birds? 


Oil your gun 
with 3-in-One 
and every shot 











| goes straight to the mark. _Makes trigger work 
right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. Write to 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AlH. Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle— FREE. 


kde a RANGER. 


eee Seve Se 
chine you can 
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LOW FACTORY 
marvelous improvements 





and values never before e led in our 1915 offers. 
WRITE for our dig catalog sho our ¢ 'e line of 
rors bicycles, TIRES and a = va and learn the wonder- 


ful new offers and terms we will give you. You cannot 
until you Anow what we can do for you. 





Striking Bags 


Greatest thing for indoor exercise when 
the weather becomes too severe for foot- 
ball and other outdoor sports. If you’ve 
never had a striking bag, you can’t 
imagine the pleasure 
and benefit to be 
derived from it. 
Send for complete 
illustrated catalogue. 
Will sell direct and ship 
by parcel post if your 
dealer hasn't a stock. 


pt. C. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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All Europe Plunged into War. 

Underlying Causesof the Great European War. 

Strength and Resources of the Warring 
Powers. 

Pan-Slavism vs. Pan-Germanism. 

Europe at the Close of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Earthquake of Napoleonism. 

Its Effects on National Conditions which 
Resulted in the War of 1914. 

Nelson and Wellington. End of the Euro 
Reign of Terror. Decline and Fall of 
leon’s Empire. Dawn of a New Era. 

The Con of Vienna. 

Radical Changes in the Map of a 

The Holy Alliance and Its Uniaty Work 
Events Leading to the Monroe octrine and 
the Foreign Policy a the United States. 

The Revolution of 18: 

Its Disintegrating Htiect Upon European 
National Conditions. 
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NATIONS 
AT WAR 


N this new book is traced the long train of events 
which has resulted in the greatest war of all 
history. The story of how the nations became 

involved, their former wars,—how and why they 
were fought, 
great leaders and statesmen, the wonderful devel- 
opment of modern warfare, etc., makes a tale as 
intensely interesting and thrilling as a novel. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The book is cloth bound, contains over 400 pages, colored map, and 64 full-page illustrations. 
OUR OFFER. =: Sens us Lon sees the next mt ny Sm athe one 4 a —-y 
free of —- and ao! a +3. a this very timely book, “The Sto Low of trent 

jatio P open 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OF EUROPE 
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—their peoples and customs, the lives of 


Garibaldi and Italian Unity. 
Power of Austria Broken. 

The Expansion of Germany. 

As ny of Modern World Power. 

The Franco-Prussian War 
Birth of the German Empire and French 
Republic. 

Bismarck and the New German Empir 
Building the Bulwarks of the 
Century Nation. 

The French Republic. 

Struggles of a New Nation. 

Great Britain and Her Colonies. 

How Great Britain Became Mistress of the 
Ss. 

The Open Door in China and Japan. 

Development of World Power in the East. 

Turkey and the Balkan States. 

Driving the Turk Out of Europe. 

Methods in Modern Warfare. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse! ° 

ment for The Companion, when sent by 
ie should be b Post’ office Money Order or 

Express Money Order. When neither of these tan 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the m your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
LS 
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CONVALESCENCE. 


YNVALESCENCE comes from the 
Latin word that means to grow 
strong, and it is the name of that 
blessed experience, which almost all of 
us have had at some time or other, of 
coming back to health after an illness. 
The length of the period of convalescence varies 
very much in different ilinesses and in different 
people. It actually seems harder to convalesce 
from some diseases than it is to have them. Of 
these, grippe is, perhaps, the most common. 
Every step upward is a hard, slow step, and the 
time is often made more trying by the low spirits 
that grippe frequently leaves behind it. In such 
a case there is nothing for it but patience; as 
strength gradually comes back we shall find that 
the symptoms grow less and less, and finally 
disappear. 

Some persons find it hard to remember that 
every wise convalescence must be gradual; that is 
why a good nurse is almost as important during 
convalescence as during the real illness. We all 
have a healthy love of life, and we are never so 
conscious of life as we are when we have just 
escaped from the threat of death; it is natural 
that our joy should express itself in efforts to do 
something to show that we are alive. That is 
especially true after an attack of typhoid fever. 
Typhoid usually lasts several weeks, and by the 
time convalescence begins, the patient is heartily 
tired of being an invalid, and very likely to abuse 
his feeble, new-born strength. A patient who is 
getting well of typhoid generally has a tremendous 
appetite, and unless he is careful to keep it within 
bounds, he may have a relapse. 

In convalescence from such disorders of the 
respiratory tract as pneumonia and bronchitis, 
there is danger that the ever-present germ of 
tuberculosis may gain a foothold, and after scarlet 
fever great care must be taken lest the kidneys 
become inflamed. 

The way to avoid all these dangers is to make 
haste slowly. Unwillingness to remain a partial 
invalid for a few weeks has often caused lifelong 
invalidism. Therefore give up every kind of social 
excitement for a time, go to bed early and sleep 
late, take a nap every afternoon, and follow abso- 
lutely your doctor’s advice. That is the way to 
a safe and happy recovery. 


*® © 


MORTIFYING MISTAKES. 


HE curiously scorching shame of a 

personal mortification, such as you 
experience when you commit some 
slight social solecism or are caught in 
a ridiculous position, seems often to 
linger and renew itself in the memory, 
as profounder regrets for things you have more 
reason to be ashamed of fail to do. The never- 
forgotten tragedy of one worthy old New England 
woman’s life was that the governor of her state 
had seen her drinking from the nose of her teapot; 
that of another, that in her confusion on attending 
church the first Sunday after her betrothal, she 
had walked up the broad aisle, with the eyes of 
the congregation upon her, carrying her pink silk 
parasol open above her head. 

Miss Betsey Clifford of Exeter also carried her 
parasol open into church, and that more than 
once; but her absent-mindedness did not seem to 
trouble her. She was one of the three daughters— 
Betsey, Eunice and Clarissa—who were girls in the 
home of their father, Squire Clifford, master car- 
penter, designer and builder, at the time when the 
young academy student, Daniel Webster, boarded 
in the family. Miss Betsey, in her old age, is 
described by one who knew her as “prim and 
formal, with rather a cold expression, strong and 
decided in her opinions, quaint in her dress; 
wearing the old-fashioned calash of green silk, and 
carrying a small garden sunshade, which she 
usually forgot to let down until she had entered 
her pew in the First Church.” She had an excel- 
lent memory, and remembered clearly the arrival 
in the household of young Daniel Webster—a 
long, awkward boy who wore smaliclothes and an 
ill-fitting coat, and who rode double on a farm horse 
behind an older horseman. She remembered, too, 
that at table the green youth committed some fault 
of manners, which did not escape the keen eyes 
of the family, although nothing was said. But 
after the meal the wise and kind Squire Clifford, 
turning to his daughter Eunice, said to her: 

“You noticed what young Webster did at table 
to-night? Well, I want you to do the same at 
break fast to-morrow, and I will reprove you for it.” 

The young girl sweetly assented, and the next 
morning repeated Daniel’s act. At once her father 
exclaimed: 

“Eunice Clifford! 

















Have I not often told you not 
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todothat? Itis very improper. Never, never let 
me see you do that again at my table!” 

Eunice cast down her eyes in silence, and young 
Daniel blushed violently—and never made that 
slip in table manners again. He was a little older 
when he wrote gayly to a friend, associating two 
good things, both of which he certainly enjoyed in 
the Clifford house : 

“Girls and gingerbread as sweet as ever!” 


® © 
A NORTHERN SOLOMON. 
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TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
PREVENT FALLING HAIR 

remove crusts and scales, and allay itching and irri- 
tation of the scalp, frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
soap, assisted Db: ional dressings with Cuticura 
ointment, afford the speediest and most economical 
treatment. They assist in promoting the growth and 
beauty of the hair by removing those conditions which 
tend to make it dry, thin, and lifeless, often leading 
to premature grayness and loss of hair. They are also 
most valuable in the treatment of humors of young 
and old. A single hot bath with Cuticura soap and 
gentle inti with Cuti ointinent are often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief. For samples of 
Cuticura soap and ointment free with 82-p. Skin Book, 
address “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 














HE “floating court” is an institution f 

by the United States government for admin- 
istering judgment in the Far North. An interesting 
example of the unusual problems that confronted 
Capt. A. J. Henderson, one of the first judges of 
the court, is told by Mr. Walter Noble Burns in 
the Wide World Magazine: 


One day, at Point Hope, there appeared before 
the court held on the is, Captain Henderson’s 
ship, an old Eskimo and his wife. They were 
accompanied by their pretty daughter and two stal- 
wart young men, who were suitors for her hand. 
In choicest Eskimo, that sounded like a series of 
explosions of vocal dynamite, the venerable father 
poured a voluble tale into the ears of the inter- 
reter. 

Pes This man, he say,” began the interpreter, 
“these two feller want this gal for wife. One 
feller he offer a rifle, ten-pound whalebone, six 
walrus tusk, a dog team and sled. The other 
feller, he give kayak, two reindeer, a bearskin, 
and six fox skin. This gal the old man’s only 
daughter. He old, and he want good trade. But 
he not know which he best take. He say maybe 
you tell him.” 

Captain Henderson is no Cupid,—he stands six 
feet two and weighs 250 pounds,—but he deter- 
mined to essay the réle of Cupid’s first assistant. 

“You love this girl?” he asked one suitor. 

“Yes,” replied the interpreter, “the love her.” 

Pp, do you love her?” the captain asked the 
other. 
“Yes, he love her, too.” 

The captain looked at the girl, who was a prett 
little thing, something over four feet high, with 
coal-black r plastered down over her temples 
and sloe-black, roguish eyes. Let no one doubt 
the vital poe! of Eskimo maids in the flush of 
youth and health. . 

“Here,” said the captain to the girl, ‘which one 
of these men do you want?” 

The a put the question. The maiden’s 
eyes grew brighter, her cheeks a deeper crimson 
and a coy smile wreathed her lips. She stepped 
over to one of the young men unhesitatingly and 
touched him on the arm. 

“This one,” she said, and there was no need for 
the interpreter to translate. 

“All ht,” said the captain, with a roar of 
laughter, ‘‘take him.” 

And he married them on the spot. Straight from 
the ship back to the village the newly wedded 
couple paddled, to set up a to live 
happily, no doubt, ever afterward. The bride’s 
father touched off-a few more explosions of vocal 
dynamite into the interpreter’s ear. 

“He say,” declared the interpreter to Captain 
Henderson, “‘he satisfied.’ 


*® 
DRAKE’S DRUM. 


ILL Drake’s drum be beaten now for the 

third time? In the great hall at Buckland 
Abbey in Devonshire, a few miles from Plymouth, 
—the ancestral home of the family of Sir Francis 
Drake,—there hangs an ancient drum of a pattern 
not known these three hundred years. It is the 
famous drum of the great English sea fighter, his 
companion throughout his whole adventurous 
career. It beat the signals on his flagship when 
he scattered the Spanish Armada; it went with 
him on the first British ship that went round the 
world, and it sounded the taps when, after his 
death at sea in the West Indies, his body was 
committed to the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 


When Drake lay dying, so runs the tradition, he 
commanded his brother, who was a captain of one 
of the ships in the British fleet, to. take his drum 
back to England, and hang it in his hall at Buck- 
land Abbey. Whenever danger threatened Britain 
let them sound on that drum, and his spirit would 
enter into the British admiral and scatter his 
ages” Ay foes as he had done in the days gone 
by. s brother did as he was commanded, and 
after three centuries the drum still hangs in Buck- 
land Abbey, which is now in the possession of a 
descendant of Drake’s brother. 

Twice, runs the legend, has the drum been 
sounded—and not in vain; once, in the genera- 
tion after Drake’s death, when the Dutch sought 
to wrest the control of the seas from the British, 
and the doughty Admiral van Tromp sailed up the 
British Channel with a broom at his masthead, 
to signify that he would sweep the English from 
the ocean. At its sound the spirit of Drake en- 
tered into Admiral Blake, who triumphed over 
the conquering Dutch. Again, when the genius 
of Napoleon threatened the very existence of the 
British Empire, the drum was sounded, and 
Drake’s spirit animated the greatest of English 
sea fighters—Admiral Nelson. 

And now, when Britain is involved in the great- 
est war of her history, it is said that Drake’s drum 
will again be sounded—to raise up, if the sega 
be true, the spirit of the old captain for the third 
time. The old tradition is the subject of a poem 
by an English writer, Henry Newbolt. The poem 
= the great sea fighter, dying in his berth, 
exclaim: 


Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ heaven 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them 
long ago. 
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EARLY TO RISE. 


HE excitement of the biggest wheat crop that 

he had ever grown led a farmer near Winfield, 

Kansas, to rouse his men at three o’clock in the 
morning on the first day of the harvest. 


One Ozark “hill billy,”? who had sought work in 
the Western wheat fields, tumbled out of bed at the 
farmer’s call, and was eagerly eating breakfast 
when his fellow workmen appeared. After he had 
stowed away a quantity of hot cakes, four fried 
eggs and two cups of coffee, he rose from the 
table and grabbed his suit case. The farmer 
caught the gleam of the wanderlust in his eye. 

‘Look here,” he said, in alarm, “where are you 
startin’ to?” 

The “hill billy” did not stop, but called back 
over his shoulder: 

“To find some decent place where I c’n sleep 
the rest of the night!” 


* © 


TRANSLATING BY EAR. 


WO schoolgirls were busily occupied with their 
lessons, when the younger asked, abruptly: 
“What does avoirdupois mean?” 
“Well, I couldn’t say what it means in Eng- 
lish,” replied her friend, doubtfully, “but in Fr 
it means, ‘Have some peas.’ ” 








Stamps FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 
Album with 538 Stamps, incl. Rhodesia, 
Malay (tiger), China, Tasmania, Jamaica, 
etc., 10c. 1,000 Stamps from WAR ZONE, 20c. 
Big List FREE! We buy stamps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WON’T MIX 
BAD FOOD AND GOOD HEALTH WON’T MIX. 








The human stomach stands much abuse but it 
won’t return good health if you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you should feel right, for 
proper food and a good mind is the sure road to 
health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed about my 
health for I began to suffer after each meal no 
matter how little I ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“T lost my appetite and the very thought of food 
grew distasteful, with the result that I was not 
nourished and got weak and thin. 

*““My home cares were very heavy, for beside a 
large family of my own I have also to look out for 
an aged mother. There was no one to shoulder 
my household burdens, and come what might I 
must bear them, and this thought nearly drove 
me frantic when I realized that my health was 
breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about some one 
with trouble like mine being helped by Grape- 
Nuts food and acting on this suggestion I gave 
Grape-Nuts atrial. The first dish ef this delicious 
food proved that I had struck the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stomach disap- 
peared as if by magic and in an incredibly short 
space of time I was again myself. Since then I 
have gained 12 pounds in weight through a sum- 
mer of hard work and realize I ama very different 
woman, all due to the splendid food, Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the famous little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








An Ideal Gift for Mother 
“From Father, Sister and Brother” 


and mother is not the only one who would 
appreciate such a dru -saving gift—there 
is married sister or that dear old aunty 
work could be made lighter and 
pleasant. Just think 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


will save a backache every day for ten years 
or more, will brighten and preserve the car- 

ts and rugs and do away with the sicken- 
en clouds of dust. No other cleaning device 
can take the place of the Bissell for daily use 
and all women like two sweepers—one for 
upstairs and one for down. Let your dealer 
show you a modern Bissell sweeper with all 
the latest improvements. There is a variety of 
handsome patterns in all kinds of fancy woods 
and finishes at $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Niagara Falls, Cana. 


JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring you a generous free dottle of 
3-in-One oil. Try it. See for yourself whata 
wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3-in-One is. 

3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 
We want you and every other boy to 
believe in 3-in-One. And after you give it 
this free test you certainly will believe in it. 
At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. Also, Handy Oil Cans 

(3% ozs.), 25c. 
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{ THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York 








How the Public Profits 
By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 





























If City Wires 800 
Were Carried in Underground 
Overhead Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor* 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 





One Policy One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Sun-ripened on the trees—big, juicy, luscious— picked one 
by one just as the California sun has perfected their delicious 
flavor to the utmost— 

Then packed the same day, right in 
the orchard, by experts. 


Worthy of the Libby name— 
no finer praise could be given. 








ab j Peaches — Pears — Apricots 
Lxtra eg Cherries — Plums 


Apricots ~ 4 Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago F oachos™ 
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For Christmas Morning 
And throughout hes day ‘ 


taking of pictures of all that goes 
to make eo merry one. 








eu EASTMAN KOR COMPANY, 
a | _ ROCHESTER, Ne Y., The Kodak City. 
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